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CHAPTER I. 

CONSECRATION AND CALL. 

Robert Moss Ormerod was born at Hodnet Heath, 
in Shropshire, on March 8, 1869. At this village 
Reginald Heber, author of the popular hymn, 

From Greenland's icy mountains^ 

was vicar for a number of years. The residence of 
Robert's father and mother at Hodnet was temporary. 
Carlisle was their settled abode. Thither they soon 
returned, and there Robert was brought up. 

Of his schools and schoolmasters there is not much to 
tell. His elementary education was obtained at Christ 
Church National School, which he left when he was 
only thirteen years of cige. He made good use of his 
comparatively slight advantages, and he wisely continued 
his studies after he left school. There were evening 
classes at the Mechanics* Institute, of which he availed 
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himself, and he largely profited by self-help. He entere 
the ofl&ce of the Carlisle Journal, and I have before n 
his indenture (executed on March 15th, 1883) in whic 
the proprietors of that journal engage to teach, him " tl 
trade, business, or occupation of a printer," and he unde 
takes to " faithfully serve, demean himself, and be ju 
and true to theuL*' He did acquire the "art ar 
mystery " of printing, but he left the " stick " for tl 
reporters' room. He became reporter and occasional co: 
tributor to the paper. From articles of his which I ha^ 
seen it is certain that there was in him the making of 
journalist. One of these gave an account of an adventu 
of his in mountain-climbing, and is entitled, " Lost ( 
Helvellyn." He continued in this employment for 
number of years, and, in f)arting with him, Messrs. Stc 
expressed their high appreciation of his industry and 1: 
work as a reporter. " Your conduct," they wrote, " sin 
you first entered the office has been exemplary. Yo 
skill as a shorthand writer and your general aptitude f 
newspaper work have enabled you to become a we 
qualified reporter, and we feel sure that if you had d 
cided to continue in the profession you might have tak 
a high position in its ranks." They expressed the 
regret at losing his services, but, knowing the bent 
his mind towards "the regions beyond," they felt 
would be vain to ask him to reconsider his decision. 

Robert, when a boy, became a scholar in the Fr 
Methodist Sunday School, and when about fifteen yes 
of age he underwent that great change which Dav 
Thomas called "the crisis of being." He becar 
soundly converted. About the date of his conversic 
erhaps somewhat earlier, he became a Sunday Scho 
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teacher, and was very useful in this sphere. He also 
established a society class for young men, which met 
every Sunday morning. Then he became a local 
preacher, and went into the villages, proclaiming "all 
the words of this life." He was also identified with the 
Young Men's Christian Association, and did useful 
work in connection with it. He must have signed the 
total abstinence pledge very young, or otherwise have 
been a life-abstainer, for he laboured in connection with 
the Temperance movement, and his services were well 
received and gratefully remembered. When on the 
mission field in East Africa, he had abundant occasion 
to thank God that his hands were clean of all participa- 
tion in drinking customs, imhappily prevalent there as 
here. Had Mr. Ormerod remained in Carlisle he must 
have become " a citizen of credit and renown," and a 
pillar of everything lovely and of good report. But God 
had work for him elsewhere, and, when attending a 
Convention at Keswick, he received the Divine call. He 
became convinced that it was his duty to tell the 
beathen " the sweet story of old," and he thought of 
ofFering himself to his own Denomination for that ser- 
vice. While considering the matter, he sought an inter- 
view with Rev. Thomas Wakefield, a veteran who had 
done yeoman service in East Africa, who was then 
at home on furlough, but was designed for further ser- 
vice in the region where the chief part of his life had 
l^n spent. Mr. Wakefield was very favourably im- 
pressed with him in all respects. Physically, he seemed 
an ideal missionary, " flesh and fibre firm and taut." 
There was an elasticity and brightness of spirit which 
augured well for a manly endurance of the annoyances 
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of missionary life ; he manifested great intelligence, an 
his demeanour was gentlemanly. Better than all, 1: 
evidently possessed a holy enthusiasm for consecrate 
missionary service. At the suggestion of Mr, WakefieL 
Mr. Ormerod offered himself to the Foreign Missionar 
Committee for service in Africa. I have read the corrc 
spondence that ensued between him and various minis 
ters and officers of the Connexion. Some of tliesi 
brethren are now in glory, and it is very pleasing t< 
find in what kind and encouraging terms they wrote tc 
the young candidate. His case was dealt with by th< 
Committee at the session which opened at Newcastle or 
October 15, 1890. He had won golden opinions, anc 
wouldp no doubt, have been frankly accepted, but fo^ 
a financial difficulty that arose. His brotlier Henry hac 
joined the Church of England, and had entered upon i 
University course with a view to his taking holy orders 
Robert had engaged to render his brother pecunian 
assistance, and the Committee did not see how he'couI< 
fulfil his pledge if he became a probationary minister o 
the Body, and received the ordinary stipend TIj" 
decision of the Committee was communicated in ; 
brotherly letter by the Rev. George Turner, who sug 
gested that^ as he was under twenty-two years of age, h 
might fulfil his obligation and then renew his offer, : 
he retained his desire for foreign work. The Coir 
mit tee's decision was a great disappointment to M 
Ormerod, and to Mr. Wakefield, for whom a deeper di; 
appointment w^as in store, as on the ver>^ eve of h 
proposed departure for East Africa medical examine: 
declared that he must not again labour in a tropic; 
clime. 
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Mr. Ormerod's connection with the Carlisle Journal 
ceased in January, 1891. He then removed to Harley 
House, Bow, where he had been engaged as private 
secretary, to conduct correspondence, and do sub- 
editorial work. He did not enter the College (Mr. 
Guinness') as a student, but there were advantages in 
being brought into connection with the excellent people 
at the head of the institution and the godly young men 
who studied there. His duties, he had been previously 
infonned, were to do whatever work came to hand, 
"mainly shorthand, sometimes press work and some- 
times travelling." Time and opportunity for study were 
promised him. His designation was " shorthand clerk 
and sub-editor." He continued at Harley House for 
eighteen months, and I have pleasure in transcribing 
the tesfimonial given him by Dr. H. Grattan Guinness 
at the close of that period : " Mr. R. M. Ormerod has 
been with us at Harley House and Cliff during the past 
eighteen months as secretary and assistant editor in 
our publication department. His work has been every- 
thing that could be desired, and I have great pleasure 
m bearing my testimony to his earnest and consistent 
Christian character." 

On his removal to London he connected himself with 
the Methodist Free Church in Bruce Road, Bromley- 
by-Bow. He was placed on the preachers* plan of 
London Second Circuit, and he also became a Sunday 
School teacher. His school addresses were exception- 
ally interesting and are remembered to this day. In 
August, 1 89 1, Rev. C. T. Wakefield became the 
pastor of Bruce Road Church, and a very close friend- 
ship was formed between him and Mr. Ormerod. 



Z-TT" r^ TjoriEr: Mdtj 



Tr^v^ w "'^^ 'zr^ £nr«^ri53g» :x imasHmaiv enterprif 
thrcQgiiiai ib? virid. -rbt 3":»iia£ TTrrrrkrfT asked k 
incnd tc grr^ rsr:- la^e:? 1.1 ibr dciating dasst On 
r.f T^-MTTi ifised trie cresDini * Is Ea^;land Messing ( 
cur sin g tbe Tridi- ' Tbc csett so impressed M 
WakeDeid *hal be sEJd id iis fneiDd die same eveniii 
^'QnncTod. 3-onll be ccanmirriag an uopaidonable si 
if, in tbe face of yc«nr fcoo^-jedge of missionary woi 
aixl your pa.^?=anyia?r kwe of it, yon do not \-ourself b 
oome a nrssjonan"." Slowly and qnietly, be asked, " I 
you icaHy tbink so? " * I most certainh' do," was tl 
rcfrf)^ Some weeks afterwards be called on Mr. Wak 
ficM, and said, " Weli I am going to offer myself to tl 
Missionar)' Committee.'' 

Mr Ornaerod had, I apprehend, never abandoned l 
intention of becoming a missionai>' to the heathen. Tl 
circumstances that prevented the Committee from ava 
ing themselves of his offer had not altered his ment 
attitude to mission work. So the seed-thought of 1: 
friend fell into prepared soil Ere the dose of 189 1 1 
was again in communication w4th the Missionary Seci 
tary, who expressed pleasure at the renewal of the cc 
rcspondence. Eventually Mr. Ormerod was asked 
present himself before the Missionary Committee 
Mansfield on February 11, 1892. The result of t 
interview is related by Mr. Ormerod in a letter to 1: 
father and mother, written the same day : " It is," '. 
wrote, " with intense joy — ^mingled with tears at t 
thouj^ht of you — that I tell you I have been accepted f 
JCast Africa. The Committee had me before them tl 
^lorning for an hour, and, during the interview, I e 

reitfcd myself very strongly on some matters, ai 
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offered myself, not as a minister — a reverend— but as a 
layman. 1 told them I would not go out unless they were 
perfectly unanimous in my favour, and that I had no 
other object in going to Africa than to preach Christ 
crucified, " Not Free Methodism; I said, emphatically, 
' but Christ' .... Good-bye, dear parents, I must 
come and see you soon. Our parting next August will 
almost break my heart, but 

'Twill not be long, our journey here." 

Several things in these extracts admit of comment. 

He told the Conunittee he was going to preach, not 

Free Methodism, but Christ, and, by a subsequent re- 

flaark^ it would seem that he feared this declaration might 

prove a barrier to his acceptance. Never were fears more 

c^himerical. What did the Committee wish him to preach 

but Jesus Christ and Him crucified! Our denominational 

^distinctions may be inevitable here, but heathen Wan- 

>ika and Gallas may be left in h;i|:>py ignorance of them. 

h telling " the old, old story of Jesus and His love," he 

^'as doing precisely what the Conunittee wanted him 

to do. 

Then he offered as a layman and was accepted as 
sucJ:^_ This, however, was not in accordance with the 
desire of the Committee, who would have greatly pre- 
^^rred had he sought to enter the itinerant ministry, and 
^^^«ie an endeavour to induce him to do this. He had 
thr^^ reasons for preferring the position of a lay mis- 
sionary. He thought that he was not sufficiently edu- 
^ted for the ministry ; that admission to the ministry 
^^uld serve no useful purpose in East Africa ; and that 
f^^^e Methodism needed a strong lay element abroad as 
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well as at home. Further consideration and conference 
made him alter his views. On April 28, 1892, he wrote 
to Rev. George Turner, saying. " I have determined, 
upon fuller knowledge of the state of affairs in East 
Africa, with regard to lay agency, to seek the Foreign 
Missionary Committee s permission to go out to East 
Africa in the regular course as a minister" Referring to 
the threefold objection to the course which he had pre- 
viously expressed, he said, *' The president disposed of 
my first point by remarking that I should allow others to 
judge as to my fitness for the ministry. As to my second- 
point, my views have changed, as the result of an inter— 
view with Rev. Thomas Wakefield ; and, as to my thir*^ 
pointy I am assured by friends that as yet there is nc:^ 
definite place in the constitution of the Free Methodist:^ 
Churches for such an agent as the lay missionary." I^fc 
was not only Mr. Wakefield who gave him this advices- 
Dr. H. Grattan Guinness, Rev. J. S. Morris (Principal o^ \ 
Harley College), his old minister, Rev. J. Eliaby, and hi^ 
friend, Rev. G T. Wakefield, all gave him the sain-<^ 
counsel. He was at length persuaded ; but he hati 
desired all along to serve God abroad as a layman, aa«i« 
somehow, he relinquished that position '' with not a little 
regret" The Committee could scarcely object to hi^^'^ 
acquiescing in their own desire. The suitable resoluti<^^ 
was adopted, the requisite examinations were held, an*^i 
as the Committee had been perfectly unanimous in th^*^ 
decisions, the way was clear for his entrance on the wo^*^ 
on which his heart had long been set On the Minut^^- 
of the Annual Assembly for 1892 his name appears f o^ 
the first time. He was appointed to Ribe w^ith R^^'^ 
T. H. Carthcw as his superintendent. 
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Ere he left England he made a series of farewell visits. 
"I have been touring," he wrote to his young pastor, 
"for the past fortnight in Lancashire, Yorkshire, Dur- 
ham, Northumberland, Westmoreland, etc. I have rela- 
tives all over these northern counties, and I have had to 
pay each a farewell visit." These were not merely visits 
of ceremony. " As ye go, preach," might have been his 
motto. 

We find him also in communication with Rev. J. E. 
Swallow, the foimder of the Missionaries* Literature 
Association. The object of this association was to supply 
Free Methodist missionaries regularly with newspapers 
and periodicals. Individuals had kindly done this, but 
it was hoped that by organization the distribution might 
be equalized. Without it, one missionary might be rained 
upon, and serials sent in duplicate or triplicate, while 
another missionary might be left " unwatered and dry." 
Often, in after years, Mr. Ormerod gratefully noted in 
his journal the welcome arrival of wholesome reading. 
His only fear was that the profusion with which he was 
served might rob other missionaries of what they would 
have thankfully enjoyed. I do not doubt that all our 
missionaries were kindly remembered. There was no 
respect of persons with the Association. Possibly he did 
^are better than some of his brethren, for the young 
people at Bruce Road at once began to send him books 
and papers, and this they continued to the end. 

The Bruce Road friends also resolved to give him a 
good send-off. A farewell meeting in Willow Street 
Chapel had been proposed, but, at their request, the 
venue was altered. This was agreeable to Mr. Ormerod. 
He naturally preferred that his last words should be 
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spoken among his own people As a token of estee: 
he was presented with a number of books, from a list < 
his own selection. In acknowledging the gift, M 
Ormerod made feeling allusion to the remark of W 
Wakefield as to what would have been in him an ui 
pardonable sin. He often thanked him for his wore 
which evidently made a deep impression on his min 
Having said his farewells in the north of Englar 
and the great metropohs, he was " ready to depart 
The ordeal of parting had been painful on both side 
It would have been doubly so had he and his frienc 
known they would see his face no more. Happily tl 
f utiure is hidden from us, and it is well when we can sa> 

So on I go, not knowing, 

I would not, if I might; 

I'd rather walk in the dark with God 

Than go alone in the light. 



\ 



CHAPTER II. 

TO THE DARK CONTINENT. 

Mr. Ormerod sailed for East Africa on Monday, Sep- 
tember 26, 1892. He has left in his journals a very 
copious account of his voyage. I can only give some 
extracts from it On the very day of sailing he wrote : 
" It was soon after two o'clock this afternoon when, the 
last handshake given and the farewell word spoken, our 
steamship " Mecca " was towed from the Royal Albert 
Dock into the Thames, and thence began steaming its 
six thousand miles' journey to Africa's eastern shore. 
In minutes quite too few the little row of black objects 
on the shore, which I knew to be the group of my 
friends, began to disappear from my view, and then, for 
the last time, I discerned the waving handkerchief 
which my brother had promised to keep flying so long 
as my vessel should keep in sight. And now I was 
alone, and yet not alone, for, turning to pace the deck, I 
found myself involimtarily whistling "Lead, kindly 
light,** and my thoughts unwittingly turning to Him who 
has long led me, and who yet will keep in perfect peace 
the soul that is stayed upon Him." 

The young voyager was amused at the cosmopolitan 
character of the ship's crew. "Her crew," he wrote, 
" numbers well-nigh seventy souls, of whom only ten — 

19 
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the navigating officers, engineers, doctor and cook — ^ar^ 
English. The personnel of the rest of the crew is curi -i 
ous. First, there are the four quarter-masters, dwarf edE: 
well-worn Malays, to whom the mechanical part of th^ 
steering is entrusted. Then there are the saloon crevsi^ 
half-a-dozen or more in number, who hail from the Porti:i^ 
guese Colony of Goa, and who render capital service a- - 
stewards, cooks, " boys," and the like. There are als^ 
twenty-two Lascars, all Hindoos, from Bombay, who, xzrx 
a leisurely way, perform the duties of able-bodied sea.- 
men. Next, there are the twenty-three wallahs, viz., 
the stokers, cleaners, and other rough workers in the 
engine-house, all of whom likewise belong to Bombay. 
Lastly, we have a carpenter — a young man who holds 
aloof from the rest of the crew — who boasts of his devo- 
tion to Buddha, and expresses something like contempt 
for all other deities." 

Very few of the foreign portion of the crew knew 
English, a fact which made religious effort amongst them 
impossible, although Mr. Ormerod was permitted to 
read prayers on Sundays for the benefit of his country- 
men. 

The second day of sailing they parted with their pilot, 
and Mr. Ormerod wrote that he had seen the last of old 
England " for probably many years to come." He was 
distressed by sea-sickness in the Bay of Biscay, but it 
gradually left him as they passed the coast of Spain. 
On October i they left the Atlantic and entered the 
Mediterranean Sea. The first sight of Africa deeply 
impressed him. He thought of the darkness that covered 
it, the lives that had been sacrificed for it, and remarked 
on the strange fact that the hills of the Dark Continent 
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on which he was gazing were only an hour's sail from 
Europe, and fifty-two-and-half hours' trans-Continental 
journey from Christian England. At the same time he 
rejoiced that the evangelization of Africa was begun. 

Morning's o'er that weird continent 

Now slowly breaking ; 
Europe her sullen self-restraint 

Forsaking ! 

The " Mecca " did not touch at Gibraltar, but stayed 
a few hours at Naples. Our voyager utilized the time 
by seeing the sights of the city, and taking a brief rail- 
way journey to Pompeii. It may interest my readers if 
I extract a passage from the account he gives of his 
visit. " The railway station at which we alighted was 
close to the excavations, and, after paying our entrance- 
fees, we were soon deep in the ruined city, walking 
streets which still bore the footprints of men who lived 
at the time of Christ ; pacing marble halls whose mosaic 
floors date back beyond the Christian era ; admiring 
frescoes, still bright in colour, which adorned the dwell- 
ings of contemporaries of the Caesars, and climbing the 
steps of altars, upon which sacrifice had often been 
offered to Jupiter and other deities." As he passed 
along the streets of the exhumed city he marked the 
signboards which had indicated the kind of merchandise 
that had been sold within ; admired the drinking-foun- 
tains which generous citizens had erected for public use, 
and noted the deep ruts which had been worn in the 
marble pavement by the chariots as they jostled each 
other on the crowded way. He visited the museum, 
spending a few minutes on its petrifactions, idols and 
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curios, and explored the beautifnl home of a citizen, with 
its marble-paved hall, its lofty rooms, and its splendid 
banqneting-hall, laid with choice mosaics, its roof sup- 
ported by massive Ionic columns, and its walls adomec 
with richly-coloured frescoes. Delighted with his visil 
he returned to the good ship " Mecca," and soon lef 
Naples, listening to the songs of the boatmen as the; 
carolled sweetly to the sounds of the mandoline an* 
guitar. 

As they passed through the Straits of Messina li 
saw, though at forty miles' distance, the smoke-crowne 
peak of Mount Etna, and next day, when nothing was t 
be seen but 

The sea, the sea, the open sea, 

he enjoyed a kind of rapture. " Oh," he exclaimed, " f c 
the power to produce a word-picture of the scene i 
which we move to-day. The whole range of vision 
encompassed by 'azure which knows no cloud* Th 
sea is waveless, imniffled even by a breath of wind, an 
its dark blue glassy surface, lightened in tint by universe 
sunshine, accords exactly in colour and general aspec 
with the canopy of Heaven. The horizon, its circle un 
interrupted by any shore, is entirely indistinguishable 
In vain the eye turns to find the point where esurth meets 
Heaven. And so we ride steadily across the sea of glass 
like unto crystal, and turn in thought from it to that other 
glassy sea on which John gazed" 

They passed Crete at too great a distance to distin- 
guish any of the places mentioned by Luke in his accouni 
of Paul's voyage to Rome. Landing at Port Said, he 
v»if<»d a guide to show him the lions of the place. Hen 
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he paid his first visit to a Mohammedan mosque, by 
which he was not at all impressed He gives in his 
journal an account of the city and of the Ship Canal, 
through which he had now to pass^ but I need not put 
dov\Ti here information to be found in any Gazetteer. 
I At Suez he had his first glimpse of slavery. As they lay 
in the roads they were surrounded by dhows, and he 
' saw two of the negro slaves who manned them cruelly 
beaten with rope's-end by the cruel master. Steaming 
down the Gulf, he thought with emotion of the Scrip- 
tural scenes connected with it, and, w^ith the aid of a 
^lass, he saw clearly the Horeb range of mountains, but, 
^s darkness w^as setting in, the peak of Sinai could not be 
distinguished. 

Sea-sickness again assailed him as they went down the 

Red Sea, and the weather became very hot He saw 

flying-fish, which at first he mistook for sea-birds, and, 

as they approached the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, they 

passed through shoals of porpoises, some of which 

indulged in a neck-and-neck race with the ship for a 

^ile or more. On his third Sunday at sea they reached 

Aden, where he went ashore. He saw the little that was 

^^ be seen, and hastened to the evening service of the 

^Qg-lish Church, where prayers were read by a layman, 

*^^t^ as the clerical chaplain was absent, there was no 

sermon. They sailed from Aden the following day. 

F^assing Cape Gardefui, they sailed along the East 

*^fi"ican coast, on which Mr. Ormerod gazed with intense 

mlerest He soon, however, witnessed a sight with which 

voyagers on that coast were painfully familiar. He 

wrote: '* In mid-sea, between us and the shore, with sail 

set towards Arabia, is a small, heavily-laden boat, which 
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our captain tells us is a slave dhow. The officer on th 
bridge can discern slaves packed closely into the ope 
little craft. She is bound, probably, for Muscat, wher 
her living cargo will be sold to the highest bidder." • 
On the morning of Monday, October 24, they anchore 
in Lamu roads, opposite the little town of Sheila, an 
within sight of Lamu — places with which he had to be 
come very familiar ere his life's work was done. He wer 
ashore, and visited the house belonging to the Unite 
Methodist Free Church Mission, but found only the mil 
sionary*s boy, who explained in a mixture of English an 
fewahili, that his " bana " (Rev. W. G. Howe) was nc 
expected for several days. Under the guidance of th 
youth, Mr. Ormerod visited Lamu. He called on tt 
German missionaries, and was hospitably entertained b 
Mr. and Mrs. Pieper. Two missionaries from Nga 
their station on the Tana, were present, and gave hi: 
much information on missionary affairs. It was not a 
of a cheering character. With Mr. Pieper as his cod 
panion he visited a day-school. He thus describes it 
" The schoolroom was merely a thatched roof set up ( 
poles at the side of the street. Under this sat the ped 
gogue, a wizened old Arab, and his half-a-dozen schola 
— sprightly, half-clad urchins — squatted on the groun 
Each scholar had a copy of the Koran on his knee, ai 
the master held before him a wooden slate, with Arab 
characters chalked upon it. The youngsters were readii 
aloud from their books in the dreamy, sing-song st) 
adopted by English children, and I noticed the wande 
ing eyes and grimacing faces, just as in English schoo 
Strips of grass matting lay on the ground. These, \ 
Pieper told me, are made by the children in the schc 
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when not engaged in study. So here is an instance of 

tbe combination of theoretical and technical education 

ior which Enghsh reformers are clamouring/* He went 

on board again at sunset, and anchor was weighed the 

Mlowing day. 

He was early on deck on the morning of October 26, 
looking for a first ghmpse of Mombasa^ and they cast 
cmhor in its harbour at nine o'clock a.m. " This morn- 
mg," he entered in his journalj " the last of the 6467 
miles of my sea-wanderings were completed, and to-day 
has been the first, I hope, of many, many happy days in 
Eastern Africa." 

The account of his landing and entrance on mission 
Work I give in his own words, yet compressing some- 
what the narrative found in his journal "The first 
'hubbub * of arrival over, I turned to my cabin to finish 
my packing; in readiness for transferring my chattels to 
hrra finna, and whilst thus engaged I heard a strange 
voice shouting for me down the saloon staircase. 

" ' Yes, yes ; Ormerod's my name/ I answered ; ' come 
down, please.' And down came an elderly gentleman, 
^hose cheery voice bade me welcome to East Africa, and 
^tose card announced him to be Mr. Henry Francis 
Gordon, the Church Missionary Society's agent in 
^lombasa. 

' Messrs, Carthew and Wilson are in the town/ he said, 
^d will shortly be on board to see you. Meanwhile, 
accept greetings and congratulations/ A clatter of feet 
^n the saloon stairs interrupted our conversation a few 
minutes later In response to the call, ' Is Mr Ormerod 
here } ' I stepped from my cabin to the saloon, and found 
Myself confronted by my future colleagues. Bro. Wilson 
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was first, his face unchanged from the day I bade I 
farewell in the London Docks. Bro. Carthew's faa 
recognized, and soon my hand was in his vice-like gi 
and we fell to greetings in good Methodist fashion. H 
one's heart flutters at these long-looked-for meetin 
and how quickly formalities are dispensed with and S" 
communes with soul ! 

" Bro. Carthew looked the picture of health, his her 
lean form erect, his beaming face quite rotund and rud 
and his voice stentorian as ever. We' chatted over brej 
fast, and, shortly afterwards, were rowed ashore in < 
mission boat. At the post office we received our lett 
and book-packets — precious missives just come from 
dear homeland. Thence, wending our way through 
narrow street, we repaired to the suite of rooms occup 
as mission premises. The afternoon we spent in visit 
the new hospital, the Portuguese fort, and other plai 
and we closed the day with evening prayer in the miss 
rooms. The nine native boys, who had come fi 
Jomvu with the boat, filed into the sitting-room ; 
took their positions with as much decorum as domes 
at family prayer in an English household. The li 
service was in Swahili. * Work, for the night is comi 
was our opening hymn, sung lustily to the English ti 
Psalms were read by Mr. Carthew, and prayers offeree 
our common Father by Gaudi, one of the boys. 

" We started for Jomvu in the afternoon of the 
lowing day. Our course lay eight long miles along 
narrow but beautiful creek which divides the islanc 
Mombasa from the mainland. The shores were a^ 
wooded with bright-hued trees and bushes, and 
whole surroundings reminded me of some of the nar 
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winding English lakes, except that the moimtains were 
wanting. Before sunset the village of Jomvu came in 
view, and, just as the sun dipp)ed behind the western 
hifls, we anchored at Jomvu, and proceeded up the 
slope to the mission house. Native houses lined the 
pathways, and from these ran to meet me crowds of 
people, with whom I exchanged greetings. Willing 
hands transferred my luggage from the boat to the mis- 
sion house, whilst for a quarter of an hour I was equally 
busy in gripping outstretched hands and listening to 
the glib tongues of the villagers. At seven o'clock the 
sitting-room, by Mr. CartheVs permission, was invaded 
by school-children to the number of fifty-five, with hymn- 
book in hand and mirth written on every face. For an 
hour they made the house resound with sweet hynm- 
singing, far sweeter to me to-night than any oratorio I 
have heard in England. 

" ' Jesus shall reign where'er the sun ' (Mr. Wakefield's 
translation) began the programme. Other of my favounte 
hymns followed, and one of the girls recited quite credit- 
ably the twenty-third psalm. Mr. Carthew closed the 
service about nine with psalm-reading, prayer and 
Kwaheri (Good-night). ' A sound of revelry by night ' 
broke the still silence for yet an hour, indicating that the 
^dren still continued their festivities in connection with 
^y arrival ; but at length silence prevailed, and thus 
finished my first day at Jomvu station." 

On the morning after his arrival at Jomvu, Mr. 
^nnerod was formally introduced to the congregation. 
At sunrise the church bell called the villagers to morning 
player. About a hundred persons answered to the call. 
Rev. Thomas Carthew conducted the service, and, at its 
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close, he presented his new colleague to the people, a 
drilled them in the right pronunciation of his name, 
they followed their use and wont they would add a fi 
" i " to his name, for a good missionary of the CM 
whose name was Fitchett, was called by the natr 
Fidgetty, belying the good man's disposition. 

He then went round the mission estate, which he fot 
to comprise many acres, on which were built the chui 
the mission house, the printing office, and the miss 
village — which is quite distinct from Mohammec 
Jomvu. The authorities at home had long desired 
accurate survey of the mission property in East Afr 
They had asked Mr. Carthew to undertake it, but m 
suration did not lie in the line of his accomplishments, 
was readily undertaken by Mr. Ormerod, so, wherevei 
goes, we find him taking levels, making measureme 
and doing all he could to carry out the wishes of 
Committee. 

The following day he visited Mlimani, a purely miss 
village, with a mission house and church — ^very 
adorned, but quite suited to the needs of the place. 

His first Sunday in East Africa he describes as a i 
letter day. Rising at five a.ni., he attended the morr 
service, at which there were precisely one hundred ] 
sons present After the service and the morning n: 
he found it pleasant to sit in the shade of an ora 
tree reading his Bible or listening to the mission t 
reading aloud from their copies of the Word of ( 
There were two services later in the day, at one of wl 
he attempted to read one of the Psalms in Kiswahi 
tongue which as yet he understood not, but his hea 
would understand. He was assiduous, however, in 
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study of the language, and soon attempted to speak it. 
Beginners will, of course, make mistakes ; and, when he 
had only a smattering of the tongue, he asked his boy 
to wake him in the morning ere the church bell rang, 
but he did not. Before dawn he heard the tintinabula- 
tion of the bell, rose reluctantly, dressed and washed in 
the dark, and, going to the church, found thirty persons 
sitting in the dark, and the fundi ready to commence the 
service by the light of a puny lamp. Daylight had not 
dawned when the service closed, and the people de- 
parted in the darkness. Mr. Ormerod was inclined to 
chide the bell-ringer, who, however, said he rang at that 
untimely hour because Mr. Ormerod's boy had told him 
such was his master's will. The missionary found that 
his Kiswahili was at fault, and concluded with Pope that 

A little learning is a dangerous thing. 



CHAPTER III. 

MISSION LIFE IN THE MOMBASA REGION. 

A WEEK after his arrival he set out, with Mr. Wilson a 
his companion, to visit Ribe, the principal mission statioi 
He was amazed at the character of the road which le 
to it " Shade of Macadam ! " he exclaims, " what road 
these are! From six to eighteen inches broad, the 
meander amid hill and dale like the most winding c 
rivers ; a fallen tree is sufl5cient to cause a diversion, o 
if not, it is left still athwart the path, a stumbling bloc 
to all posterity. A dedivity, however steep, is neve 
eng^eered by excavation or embankment, but remain 
to test the sure-footedness of every passing donkey an 
the agility of heavily-burdened caravan porters ; a toi 
rent is never bridged over, but must be forded, an impos 
sible feat sometimes in the rainy season." There are rair 
makers in Africa — ^road-makers would be very usefc 
Mr. Wilson was taken ill on the road to Ribe, and ha 
to be carried thither on an improvised hammock, fl. 
they approached it, children met them with their smilin 
welcomes, men with muskets discharged them in the ai 
and, when they reached the mission gates, hundreds ^ 
natives received the newcomer with musical honour 






MAZERA, NATIVE TEACHER AT VILLAGE 
CALLED BY HIS NAME. 
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If he did not hear " sackbut, psaltery and dulcimer/* he 
w-as welcomed with mouth accordions, tin whistles, horns 
and drums, and the screeching of women through all or 
above all. A more appropriate welcome was given at a 
i*eIigious service conducted by Mr. Carthew and attended 
t>y about 300 people. 

A few days later, proposing to visit Tzunza, a small 
station on one of the arms of the Mombasa Creek, he had 
his first experience of the disappointments resulting 
from that disregard of punctuality which characterizes 
^he African races. The dilatoriness of the porters 
rnade them so late in setting out from Jomvu that 
^^hen they reached Makupa the sun had gone down, and, 
^^ith the tide against them, Mr. Carthew had to steer 
to Tzunza in the dark. " The African," wrote Mr. 
Ormerod, " has no idea of the value of time. Though 
he reckons journeys by houis instead of by miles he 
generally takes no thought either for to-day or to- 
morrow." Next morning Mr. Ormerod, wearied with 
the journey, did not hear the tinkling of the bell, and 
^r. Carthew would not allow him to be waked. But 
the singing of the worshippers did this, and, hurriedly 
dressing and hastening to the service, he was in time to 
hear the benediction and to receive the greetings of tne 
Congregation. 

He inspected the buildings and found the chapel — a 

I^oav, grass-roofed building, constructed in the native style. 

■ -and the mission house — a square, one-storey building, 

^ith a roof of palm-leaves, whose outstretching eaves 

provided a cool and spacious verandah. The house was 

comfortable and substantial, and likely to stand many 

I years. Some repairs, however, seemed called for, as. 
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lying in bed at night, Mr. Ormerod was " able to sti 
astronomy." As we find, soon after, Mr. Carthew h 
tening to Jomvu to repair the roof ere the impend 
rains arrived, perhaps at Tzunza care was taken tha 
ere "the bursting cloud came down'* — neither co 
" the stars shine through the roof," nor the rain peneti 
it. The village was unfortunately situated in regard 
water supply. The people had to fetch it a dista 
of three miles. To remedy this Mr. Carthew was try 
to procure supplies by sinking wells. 

There remained another station yet to visit, viz., G 
joni. This important station is now called Maze 
from the name of the native teacher who for many yc 
has rendered faithful service there. It forms the 1 
station on the railway from Mombasa to Uganda, wl 
is in course of construction. At sunrise on Novem 
19, Mr. Ormerod set out to visit it. With a caravar 
seventeen porters, cook, donkey-boy, and house-boy, 
says he felt " a little consequential." Rabai, the Chu 
missionary station, founded by Dr. Krapf and his C( 
panion, Mr. Rebmann, lay on his path. He visitec 
and met with a hospitable reception. He was m 
struck with the size of the place. It took him full 
quarter of an hour to ride through its street from nc 
to south, and he found an air of prosperity to pervade 
palm-tree shaded town and its belt of cultivated la 
He found that on the station there were 250 o 
municants. 

When Mr. Ormerod arrived at Mazeras — as we s! 
henceforth call the village — ^the first thing he did wai 
inspect the church which Mr. Wilson was erecting, 
found it "a substantial and far from inelegant st 
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I structure, fifty feet by thirty, and occupying a central 

site in the village." It was intended to accommodate 
300 worshippers. The building is still used, but has 
shortly to be superseded by another, the designs of 
which are already agreed upon. Just ere he left Jomvu 
he had an illustration of one of the evils unhappily 
common in East Africa, viz., drunkenness, and the day 
he anived at Mazeras he met with another, viz., a war- 
scare. There was a rumour that the predatory people 
known as the Masai were in the neighbourhood, and tne 
measures adopted for their reception reminded Mr. 
Ormerod of Nehemiah's builders, who had " everyone his 
sword girded by his side." Happily, it proved a false 
alarm. 

During this visit he heard the fundi, Mazera, preach 
twice. His morning theme was, " Love the greatest 
thing in the world" So far as he could judge, Mr. 
Ormerod thought Mazera had not taken a leaf out of 
Henry Drummond's book. In the afternoon he 
preached on " Meats offered to idols." In his journal 
Mr. Ormerod comments thus : " Mazera is quite an old 
^an, and consequently slow and deliberate in his utter- 
3^ce, speaking as one assured of the importance of his 
Message. He had no manuscript or sermon notes. He 
seemed to express himself in metaphors drawn from the 
People's daily life, supplementing his words by graphic 
gestures and postures. When shall the day come when 
^very town in Africa shall have such a native preacher, 
Waking to his countrymen the bread of life, of which 
he has already partaken. Then shall Africa's day break, 
^d the shadows flee away." 

Three of the mission stations are in what is called the 
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Dunima country. Hearing from well-informed pers 
that in the Samburu district of that country there w 
many villages absolutely without the Gospel, in comp< 
with Mr. Carthew, he set out on a tour of inspection, i 
was away for six days. The country was i,ooo f 
above the sea, and seemed healthy, though very de 
tute of water. Mr. Ormerod was very anxious that 
might be permitted to establish a mission there, but i 
pillar-cloud did not point that way. 

On his return he had his first attack of African fe^ 
and he spent Christmas Day in bed. He soon ralli 
and, on New Year's Day, we find him writing to 
parents : " This is New Year's Day, and my first task t 
morning must be to bid you both a very happy and pr 
perous new year. May God, in His never-failing gra 
shower upon you, this year, blessings even greater tl: 
in the past." In this letter he gives a very full accoimt 
his tour in the Samburu district, and, referring to 
doleful experience at the festive season, remarks : " Si 
a Christmas Day I never had in my life," which we c 
well believe. 

Until Mr. Ormerod mastered the Kiswahili tongue 
could, of course, do little or nothing in the way of tea< 
ing. He applied himself diligently to its acquisiti 
but, besides this, he made himself generally useful, 
fact, he seems to have been quite a handy man. I 
surveys were very laborious work, but, in addition 
this he made maps, planed wood, sowed potatoes, helf 
to fell trees, and did something in the way of stringi 
beads, not for idle pastime, but because they formec 
kind of currency. On January 26, 1893, he made tl 
entry in his journal (referring to his three montl 
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residence in Africa) : " Happy months they have been. 
As I review them, broken by only one week s sickness, I 
find ample evidence that I have not settled into the 
sweet idleness which some suppose to be the atmosphere 
of a missionary's life." Twenty-four out of the ninety- 
two days had been spent in joume)^ for missionary 
purposes, the distance travelled being 240 miles. Out 
of 142 miles gone on foot, 80 had been walked at a 
pace painfully slow because of surveying operations. 
He had acquired such a knowledge of the language as 
to enable him, though with difficulty, to converse with 
natives. But he longed intensely to be able with 
fluency to speak in Kiswahili " all the words of this life." 
At length he had the gratification of making a com- 
mencement. In his journal, under date, February 12, 
1893, fie wrote : " To-day I made my first attempt at 
addressing the congregation in church. It was a feeble 
affair, just a sentence or two commending Christ to the 
people as the great Physician. But the words were given 
me on the spur of the moment, and I uttered them." He 
at once resolved to give " minute sermons," until he could 
do more. 

Rev. W. G. Howe, superintendent of the Golbanti 
mission, was about to visit England, and, coming to 
Mombasa for the purpose, he visited his brethren in that 
district The four missionaries met at Ribe, and had 
pleasant social and spiritual fellowship. They consulted 
together as to the necessity of improving the character 
of the educational work of the mission, with the view of 
procuring native teachers more adequate to the work 
of instruction and preaching. They also suggested 
^^^'casures which they thought would secure this. 
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Mr. Wilson and Mr. Ormerod accompanied Mr. H 
to Mombasa, arid, on the Sunday evening, they \ 
joined by Mr. Carthew, who had performed the fea 
preaching at Ribe in the morning, at Jomvu in the ai 
noon, and journeying to Mombasa after that. The 
lowing day a telegram from Mr. Pieper, the Gen 
missionary at Lamu, was received, with the wc 
" Edmonds dangerously ill, come or send." Mr. Edmc 
was one of the Golbanti missionaries. Mr. Ormero 
once conjectured that this message would change 
course of his missionary life. On consultation it 
clear that he must go. It was a great disapgointn 
to him. It involved his learning Kigalla ere he had 1 
mastered Kiswahili, and he had hoped to open a 
station in the Duruma country. Mr. Edmonds was 
Howe's colleague, and, if he were invalided home, 
station would be left without a European missior 
Mr. Ormerod was a disciple of Him who pleased 
Himself, and the very next day he returned to Maz 
to prepare for his removal to the Galla country, lea 
Mombasa before sunrise. As the steamer had to L 
the following day, his packing was expeditiously d 
and he got back to Mombasa the same evening, 
had an excessively busy time next day, making 
chases, paying debts, packing boxes, returning in* 
ments he had borrowed, having an interview with 
Administrator, and getting on board the ss. " K 
which had to sail at 4 p.m. When they got to Lc 
Mr. Edmonds was pronounced out of danger, but 
hope of his recovery was delusive. He was sent d 
to Mombasa, and enjoyed all possible care and attem 
but human skill was vain. He died in May, 1893. 
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Ere we conduct Mr. Ormerod to his new home at 
Golbanti, let me say that in Mr. Ormerod's journals we 
have pleasant glimpses of his intercourse with his col- 
leagues in the Mombasa district — Revs. Thomas H. 
Carthew and George W. Wilson — ^with whom he 
laboured in perfect harmony. Mr. Carthew was a man 
of marked individuality. Somewhat brusque in manner 
and impulsive in disposition, he was one of the kindest- 
hearted of men. A true philanthropist, a modern Great- 
heart, he lived for those who loved him and those who 
loved him not, and could say to his people — if ever 
minister could — " I seek not yours, but you." He never 
dreamt of saving money or making provision for old 
age ; all his means were made available for the purposes 
of charity. Out of his modest stipend he redeemed men 
. and women from slavery ; and, imitating Him who is a 
Father of the fatherless, he nourished and brought up 
orphan children. He denied himself the comforts, if not 
tfie necessaries, of life, that he might undo heavy bur- 
dens and let the oppressed go free. His love of justice 
and freedom was a consuming passion, and he scorned 
all compromises with " involuntary servitude." I do not 
^11 him a model of prudence or caution, for he might 
^hink caution to be cowardice and denounce prudence as 
^ime-serving ; but his impulses were generous and nobie, 
^d his love of liberty was worthy of his English birth, 
^f noble proportions, of manly build, he had a giant*s 
strength, and only a few weeks ere his lamented death, 
^e wrote of himself as the strongest man in East Africa 
" — ^but his "strength had been devoured, although he 
'^ew it not." His self-denial had sapped his constitu- 
tion. When Mr. Ormerod went to Ribe, Mr. Carthew 
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offered him a choice of residence, either under his o>\ 
roof or in a separate house. Mr. Ormerod chose tl: 
latter, for he understood that Mr. Carthew lived on tl 
same food as the natives, and he did not know that 1: 
could flourish on Indian com. This was one of po( 
Carthew's false economies, adopted from the noblest ( 
motives, yet explaining, at least in part, how a sl^l 
ailment, insignificant even in the doctor's estimatioi 
developed into a cause of death. Yet who would n( 
drop a tear or two to the memory of a generous sot 
whose sun went down while it was yet day because \ 
regarded not his own life in his intense wish to rememb< 
the forgotten ? 

Mr. G. W. Wilson was a young man who had pr 
ceded Mr. Ormerod's entrance on African mission wo: 
by a year. He was of amiable disposition and excelle 
principles, but his constitution proved utterly unfit f 
enduring the climate of East Africa. He must have sl 
fered intensely during his residence there. Mr. Ormeroc 
journal represents him as almost continually ill. He w 
a martyr to ague, and his attacks were not only freque 
but violent. His colleague would cover him wi 
blankets and mattresses, but " he gat no heat,** his tee 
would chatter in his mouth, and, when, by powerf 
stimulants, the cold stage was surmounted, perspiratic 
would flow from him like a stream, while he lay on h 
bed in utter exhaustion. A long recurrence of sue 
attacks showed that he must leave the field, and I cor 
fess that it astonishes me that he left it with life. Afte 
his return to England, Mr. Wilson laboured in Englis 
Circuits till the Assembly of 1900. A change of view 0; 
one of the ordinances of Christianity induced him t 
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resign his position in the ministry. The Assembly re- 
ceived his resignation with regret and by resolution 
assured him of its continued confidence in his character 
and ability. 

We have also glimpses of slight intercourse which he 
had from time to time with European visitors, whose ap- 
pearance was an agreeable break in the monotony of his 
life. At Mazeras he had an interview with Mr. Francis 
Hall, one of the officers of the I.B.E.A., who, with a large 
caravan, was returning from Kikuya, half-way on the 
road to the Victoria Lake. He had occasional visits and 
received much kindness from Mr. George Wilson, who 
had been commissioned by Sir William Mackinnon to 
construct a great tnmk road from the coast to the lake. 
The first portion of Sir Gerald PortaFs expedition en- 
camped there, as it was setting out for Uganda, and 
from the mission house window he saw the camp like a 
canvas town. His intercourse with the first two gentle- 
nien named was pleasant enough, but we must change 
our voice when we speak of the intercourse which he had 
with the judicial officer of the I.B.E.A. Of this, how- 
ever, I will speak hereafter. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MISSION LIFE ON THE TANA RIVER. 

The East African Mission of the United Metho 
Free Churches was primarily intended for the benef 
the Gallas, " a fine stalwart race of people, believec 
number from four to six millions," who occupy a ^ 
extensive region called by the natives of the o 
Gallani or Gallaland. This design was only imperfe 
realized by the establishment of mission stations in 
hinterland of Mombasa, where the people are ch: 
Wanyika, one of the maiiy sub-divisions of the Bj 
family. To carry it out more fully, a mission was es 
lished early in 1884 ^.t Golbanti, on the river T 
which lies about two degrees north of Mombasa, 
approach to it is by Lamu, an island lying near the m< 
of the Ozi River, which is connected with the Tana 
the Belezoni CanaL Here Rev. John Houghton anc 
wife had been murdered in 1885, three months after t 
arrival, by the Masai, a predatory tribe, the terror of I 
Africa. Rev. W. Edmonds had been obliged to le 
in extreme illness, after being in residence about a y 
and, as we have seen, died shortly afterwards. On 
arrival Mr. Ormerod did not find Golbanti a bed of re 
The population was sparse, the attendance at the misi 
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services very limited, and the people obviously difficult to 
move. He soon found himself in pecuniary straits, not 
through any neglect of the Home authorities in remitting 
his modest stipend, but through some temporary difficulty 
or oversight in arranging for the conveyance of coins to 
his secluded dwelling-place. The matter was remedied 
in time, but for weeks he suffered from that " want of 
pence which," Tennyson tells us, " vexes public men." 
He was also obliged to act as a kind of amateur J.P. He 
had to settle quarrels amongst civilians ; and soldiers- - 
^ho were there at the time on account of a local rebel- 
lion — on one occasion, at least, had the benefit of 
his services as arbiter or judge. One day aft old 
man, a pretended magician, who had been caught 
m his own toils, came and asked him for poison 
that he might end his unhappy days! By the 
cases brought before him he learned the deep de- 
pravity of the people, and found that in coming to Gol- 
banti he had come not merely to those who needed him 
but to those who needed him most. 

With such experiences it is refreshing to find in his. 
journal such an entry as this : 

''May 21, Whit-Sunday, — ^A blessed day truly, a day 
of Pentecost to my soul. I rose at sunrise and prayed, 
not in vain, for a bestowal of Pentecostal fire, and all my 
spare hours I have spent in a study of the second chapter 
of Acts and of Arthur's * Tongue of Fire.' " In reference 
to a discourse he preached that day he adds, " I was 
delighted to find that my words had not fallen on heed- 
less hearers." 

Two days later he held a grand council of the villagers 
^0 remonstrate with them on their violation of the law 
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of the Sabbath, which, when they settled at Golbanti, 
they had promised to observe. They acknowledged their 
delinquency, but sought to temporise on the matter. As 
Mr. Ormerod remained resolute, they finally agreed that 
all work should be suspended on the sacred day, and that 
violators should be fined and the money given to the 
poor. Such regulations would not suit the meridian of 
England, yet they may have been well suited for Gol- 
banti. One measure adopted will commend itself to us 
all. Mr. Ormerod engaged to fly a flag every Saturday 
to warn everybody that next day was the Sabbath of 
rest. 

Having settled this point Mr. Ormerod proceeded to 
another. He appealed to them to attend the house of 
God. Why did they not ? They did not answer imme- 
diately, but, laying their heads together — literally and 
figuratively — they replied that it was not the Galla custom 
to go to Church. He implored them to abandon their tribal 
custom. They had done so when they commenced to 
cultivate the ground, they had indeed abandoned their 
old religion without adopting another, and they had made 
their home in a mission village where Church attend- 
ance was the usage. Would they attend ? The council 
broke up without any answer being given. They must 
talk it over by themselves. They did so next day, and 
then reported that they had unanimously agreed to do 
it. Mr. Ormerod rejoiced in the decision. He did not 
expect that the promise would be kept inviolate, but that 
the village council should agree to set aside their heathen 
custom he felt was a triumph. My readers will not be 
surprised to learn that the future showed that, like the 
ancient Jews, the modern G alias needed " line upon line/ 
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Mr. Ormerod regretted the sparseness of the popula- 
tion, and from time to time made efforts to induce 
Gallas settled in other spots to migrate to Golbanti. He 
partially succeeded in course of years, but he sometimes 
met with a mortifying repulse. Not long after he com- 
menced his labours on the Tana he visited Kittumbini, 
an hour's walk from Kao, on the way to Lamu. All the 
way he had to walk knee deep in mud. There were 
twelve houses, with a population of fifty-two persons. 
" I asked the elder,*' wrote Mr. Ormerod, " if they would 
not migrate to Golbanti. He said, ' No.' I asked, 
'Why? ' He replied, ' Because at Golbanti there are no 
men having riches from whom we can beg. Here, near 
Kao, we can beg from the rich Swahilis, but there are 
none at Golbanti.* ' True,' I said, * but if you came to 
Golbanti you would have to cultivate the ground, grow 
your maize and rice, instead of begging it' He was 
indignant. * Cultivate ! we are not slaves, we are wangu, 
and gentlemen! ' " Like the unjust steward these gen- 
tlemen could not dig ; unlike him, to beg they were not 
ashamed. He had more success with men of another 
race, who are subject to the Gallas. A number of these 
people were settled on the north bank of the river. He 
mduced them to promise that they would settle in Gol- 
banti, and send their children to school. It so happened 
that about this time the Government ordered them to re- 
niove to the south bank, so about forty of them settled 
at Golbanti. This party did not stay long, but even- 
tually the evangelization of Pokomos became a distinct 
branch of missionary effort. Services were held for their 
benefit, and they proved much more docile and tractable 
than the stubborn Gallas. 

D I 
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Although there were many difficulties and discourage- 
ments, he did not labour in vain. Thus we find him 
writing in his journal for Sunday, Jyjj^g, 1893 : "As 
we were separating an old Galla, who has long been asso 
ciated with the mission, both here and at Ribe, asked tc 
have a word with me. * I have prayed,' he said, * for man] 
years during the time of Mr. Wakefield and Mr. Duriat 
and Mr. Howe that I might have my sins forgiven an 
receive a new heart, but it has not come yet. I have n 
joy in my soul. I want you to read the Book for me.' 
was greatly surprised. I had hitherto regarded Dida 2 
a matured Christian, for he has been baptized and reg^ 
larly prays in our public services. We arranged to me< 
in my house in the evening. He came. We had a lonj 
earnest conversation, which resulted in his kneeling thei 
and then, confessing to God his sins, claiming the re 
demption which is in Christ Jesus, and asking for th« 
bestowal of the Holy Spirit. Poor soul ! He had lon^ 
been under conviction of sin, day after day praying fo: 
pardon. All he needed was some one to take him a stej 
or two farther, and to assure him of the sufficiency o\ 
Christ's atonement and of the willingness of God tc 
accept him on account of his faith in that atonement H^ 
said he had prayed daily in his house for salvation, anc 
had often gone into the forest alone and pleaded witl 
God, but until to-night all had been in vain. His copiou' 
tears showed his sincerity, and his parting words, ' Ab 
santa, Abo ' (' Thanks, Father '), manifested his grati 
tude. And I, too, raise my voice of praise to-night fo 
having already been used by God for the shedding of H ^ 
glorious light into the dark soul of an African. M!:i 
Wakefield has * planted,' Mr. Howe and others hav' 
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'watered/ and I have the privilege of seeing God give 
the increase." 

This old pilgrim did not live many months after he 
was thus brought into the enjoyment of clearer light Mr. 
Onnerod, in sending home an account of his death, said : 
" Converted long ago at Ribe, he has always maintained 
a good confession." Although he had not fully realized 
the blessing of adoption, he must have been the subject 
of saving grace to live the blameless and consistent life 
which he did. His death-bed was the first that Mr. 
Onnerod attended in Africa. " Dida Bukulo," he wrote, 
" has been taken from us by death. He lay for a fortnight 
with bronchitis, but, until yesterday, I had hopes of his 
recovery. Yesterday forenoon a change occurred for the 
worse, and he told me that his joiurney was nearly 
finished. I watched him till midnight last night. To-day 
he was only semi-conscious, and he passed away late in 
the afternoon. * He was an Israelite indeed in whom 
there was no guile.' " 

A few days later we find the following entry : " This 
afternoon Daido gave us a piece of very good news, 
namely, that he and his wife have definitely and solemnly 
given their hearts to God. He said that four nights ago 
he and his wife prayed with all their strength for forgive- 
ness of their sins. They wept much, but, in the end, be- 
lieved that God, for Christ's sake, had given them pardon 
and everlasting life. And now every morning and even- 
^g they pray for grace to keep them from sin and to 
glorify God. Hallelujah ! From all I can judge, this 
^s a case of real heart-conversion, the result of true 
repentance and faith." 

In Mr. Ormerod's journals we often meet with Daido 
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after this. He was an enquiring spirit, of a more reflc^^- 
tive character than the bulk of his brethren. If he did n^3t 
quite understand the preacher, or was doubtful of wh^^ 
he said, he took a very sensible course — ^he asked; not 
in a carping spirit, but that he might know. He was n^^t 
a forgetful hearer, but a doer of the Word, and the mis- 
sionary might have said of him as Paul said of One^i- 
phorus, " He oft refreshed me." 

Mr. Ormerod's position in Golbanti was a very lonely 
one. He seems to have borne his solitude admirably, l>iit 
must at times have pined for congenial society. It w^si^ 
fortimate for him that a few miles from Golbanti, highier 
up on the same bank of the river, there was a mission 
station called Ngao, where a number of German mission- 
aries laboured amongst the Pokomos. It was singalax 
that one of these brethren, Mr. Kraft, had been a student 
in Mr. Guinness' College, when Mr. Ormerod was private 
secretary there. They had indeed been somewhat inti- 
mate, and it was very delightful to meet far away on the 
Dark Continent. At Ngao Mr. Ormerod had very plea- 
sant social and Christian intercourse with the brethren 
and sisters who formed the missionary family ther^- 
Often, too, they visited him at Golbanti, especially H 
they were somewhat run down, and a change was likely 
to prove beneficial. He had a high regard for his Geir-^ 
man friends, and makes copious reference to them in hi ^ 
voluminous journals. "They are a happy little coia^-^ 
munity," he wrote, " having all things in common, livin^^ 
soberly and thriftily, and ever engaged in handicraft 0^^ 
study or spiritual work. They are a constant object--^ 
lesson to the five hundred Wapokomos of Ngao, of wha^^ 
a Christian family ought to be." Ere the close of 1893 h^ 
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opened for his worthy friends a new chapel, with accom- 
modation for 200 persons, and thought the state of the 
German mission was encouraging and hopeful. 

It is a lamentable thing that the teaching and influence 
^f missionaries are often counteracted by the conduct 
3^d example of other Europeans who come in contact 
^ith the natives. Remote from European life as Gol- 
t>a.nti is, it is not altogether inaccessible to it, and appar- 
ently the intercourse was not to its spiritual benefit. One 
^ntry in Mr. Ormerod's journals is to the following effect : 
1 had a long talk respecting morals on this station. 
Some of the disclosures, if true, are a sad comment on the 
claims of Europeans to be benefactors to the African 
^^ce. I dare not write them here." / Very probably they 
^Vvere true. From what Mr. Ormerod relates at a later 
Xrieriod of Europeans with whom he met I could quite 
l:Delieve them. It does seem sad that the first feeble en- 
deavours of newly enlightened heathens after newness 
^f life should be hindered by men professing the Chris- 
tian faith. Despite Milton's low estimate of " cloistered 
virtue," it would almost be well if mission stations could 
be sequestered from intercourse with the world until the 
converts from heathenism have become established in 
grace. But Providence has willed it otherwise, and 
God's way is best. 

We have all sympathized with a great philanthropist in 
our country who, when he has " nourished and brought 
up children," whom their wicked, unnatural parents 
have neglected or deserted, has been asked to give them 
up to those whose vileness had thrown the children on 
his hands. Dr. Barnardo's difficulties are reproduced in 
Eastern Africa. Mr. Ormerod wrote : " I had a talk with 
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a Galla from Dibe, who had an audacious requei 
make. He wished permission to carry away H. J 
and Joga — two of the mission children — on the gr 
that he had inherited them. Their father, Abu S 
was our native teacher until his death a few years 
his dying wish being that his children should be tn 
in Christian ways. This Dibe man, being Abu Sh 
brother, inherited the widow and children, accordir 
Galla custom. He took the woman, but left the chil 
who have been kept at the expense of the mission 
since. Now that they are grown up, the girl H. I 
being of a marriageable age, and consequently wo 
dowry, and the boy fit for Shamba work, their uncle 
in and desires to remove them to his heathen vil 
I promised to consider the matter and to 
mimicate my decision a day or two later, 
as the children desire to remain in their pr< 
comparatively happy surroundings, and as it was 
father's wish that they should live on the mission stc 
I am determined to refuse the application." It seer 
me, apart altogether from moral considerations, thai 
Ormerod acted on grounds of equity. The uncle he 
left his nephew and niece to be brought up by ot 
had surrendered his rights as guardian or owner. 

Our missionaries have introduced the observatic 
the Christmas festival on our stations, and its innc 
enjoyments seem to have been highly appreciated 
Ormerod tells us how his first Christmas at Golbanti 
spent. " I conducted service and preached in the 
noon, afterwards marrying Shakala, the teacher, to ai 
slave girl. At two o'clock, the people, exceeding k 
number, Gallas, Pokomos, and Wasangu, had their 
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f in the church. The fare consisted of the carcases of eight 
r small sheep, a sack and a half of rice, and a barrel of 
syrup— sweetened water. They were well satisfied The 
rest of the afternoon they spent in games." The poor 
Qiissionary took no part in the festivities. " I took to 
bed," he wrote, " with fever, after the forenoon service. 
A cup of Liebig and a large dose of quinine was my 
Christmas fare." 

This attack can only have been slight, as he spent 
tie following day with his missionary friends at Ngao, 
enjoying social and religious intercourse, returning at 
xiight "floating down river in the starlight very plea- 
santly, reaching home at ten o'clock." 
k The day after, Mr. Ormerod showed his boys the 
I portrait of the Mayor of Carlisle, wearing the massive 
A gold chain of office. We sometimes wonder how a thing 
will strike a stranger. This portrait struck these boys m 
a singular way. A white man in chains ! They could 
not understand it. Is he a slave, or a thief, or what ? they 
^sked. They judged according to appearance, but cer- 
^inly did not judge righteous judgment ! 

About the close of the year, in a public service, Mr. 
Onnerod commented on the lesson he had read (Mat- 
thew X. I — 14). His remarks led to an interesting discus- 
sion on the Christian law of marriage. It is not always 
^y. to convince persons brought up in heathenism of 
the superiority of the law of Christ Some of Mr. 
Onnerod's hearers seem to have been of the opinion of 
4c disciples, " If the case of the man be so with the wife 
^t is not good to marry." Our Lord foresaw that the 
purity He enjoined, and the equality of the sexes in the 
oiarriage relation which He prescribed, would not be 
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universally accepted " All men," He said, " cami 
ceive this saying." The Gallas regard wom< 
inherently wicked and possessed of a double d< 
original sin, and were so convinced of their infe 
that the fact that the English were governed by a 
was quite a marvel to the Galla mind 



CHAPTER V. 

CLIMATE AND CUSTOMS. 

\NTI is situated about two degrees south of the 
or. Naturally the heat is intense. In Mr. 
rod's journals we find that the thermometer some- 
rose as high as 120 degrees. In one entry he 
» of feeling cold as it had sunk to 78 degrees, 
nervating influence of such a temperature some- 
made it hard work even to write a letter. A reso- 
dll enabled him to conquer this lassitude. There 
ch marshy land in the neighbourhood. This is 
Durable to health, especially as there are seasons of 
dve rain. One year the fall was so great that the 
spread far and wide over the adjacent coimtry, 
udh that he could journey by canoe from Gol- 
to Witu, and the mission premises stood in an 
. sea, like an island of two or three acres in extent, 
vent for a constitutional he must keep within these 
Mr. Ormerod's constitution seemed remarkably 
sd to East African life, but we cannot wonder that 
h conditions he had occasional attacks of fever, 
set life abounds in the tropics, and it is one of 
agues of East Africa. Mosquitoes are a dire pest, 
id not been long in East Africa till he wrote: 
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" Seldom have I spent such a wearisome time as last 
night. The mosquito season has now set in. . , A 
few more sleepless nights like this are sufficient, quite 
apart from climatic influences, to induce fever in the 
strongest subject;'* He found this nuisance as prevalent 
in Golbanti. An Americanized Swede having arrived on 
the Tana^ when he reached Golbanti said to Mr 
Orraerod, " I guess there will be lots of aiosquitoes here." 
There were. In reading his journals 1 have sympathized 
with him in his frequent fights with these tormentors. 
On May 20, 1894, he held three services. Usually there 
were only two, because mosquitoes were so troublesome 
at night At that time there were few in evidence, and 
he wrote : " The love feast, iield by permission of ih 
mosquitoes, proved a season of refreshing/' Sometimes 
when on a journey he had to sleep under trees because 
indoors he could find no rest, and once when the canoe in 
which he was sitting got into mid-stream, and they found 
themselves free of mosquitoes, the relief seemed Elysian- 
Black ants, too, were very troublesome. After he was 
joined at Golbanti by Mrs. Orraerod, we fmd in one of his 
later journals that she was awakened one night by one 
of these creatures burrowing into her eye. There soon 
were many in the bed. The missionary and his wif^ 
sought refuge in the sitting-room, but they found th^ 
creatures had taken possession of the whole house» ana 
Mr. Ormerod got badly bitten when he went to call tb^ 
house-boy. They had had a rabbit worried to deatl^ 
by the ants a week before, so we cannot wonder that h^ 
should vote them " an awful nuisance." Wliite ants gav^ 
him trouble in another way. Thus we find him writing - 
'* Spent this forenoon in patching the tent. White ants 
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got at it a month ago, and ate holes in several places. 
There is a week's work to do in repairing it." The destruc- 
tiveness of these creatures (termites) is well understood. 
For a long time Mr. Ormerod had to endure a plague of 
an uncommon kind. Bats had taken up their lodgment 
in the roof of the mission house, and when it was re- 
roofed they shifted their quarters to the roof of the 
diurch. I need not describe the unpleasantness and 
inconvenience of this phenomenon. " The bats in church 
must be got rid of," wrote Mr. Ormerod in his journal. 
"Their hissing and chirping was so loud at times this 
morning that I had often to repeat my sentences." He 
could only do this by putting a new roof on the church, 
when a perfect battue of the bats took place. This, 
however, was late in 1898. 

Locusts are not infrequent visitors to Eastern Africa, 
and, if the place they visit is not exactly like the 
Garden of Eden, what they leave behind them is 
a desert waste. They come in crowds, in shoals, 
in hosts, in myriads. In February, 1894, he wrote: 
"About mid-day a vast army of locusts passed over the 
village. They were moving down river, and have pro- 
bably devoured all the com and rice higher up stream. 
For an hour they darkened the sky just like clouds, and 
the sight of .thousands of them fluttering down from the 
clouds to settle on the grass beneath reminded us much 
of a European snow-storm." Two years later he heard 
again of their ravages up river, and on March i, 1896, 
to his dismay, the unwelcome intruders reached Gol- 
banti. " Alas ! " he wrote, " they have come to plunder 
^hat little maize they can find in our gardens here. This 
means famine." The natives eat locusts, and Mr. 
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Ormerod thought he would make trial of them, but if 
*' out of the eater came forth meat," he found it insipid 
and unpalatable. 

Once when up the river he encountered another 
trouble. " On Sunday forenoon," he wrote, " I had the 
misfortune to be bitten by a scorpion. I was arranging 
the packing-boxes round the sides of our shed to serve 
as seats for our morning service when I saw a light grey 
insect, armed with mandibles like a crab, peep out at 
me from the comer of a potato box. It emerged, 
marched up to my slippered foot, and deliberately stung 
me just above the top of the slipper on my right foot" 
The pain was very acute and lasted for hours, and great 
swelling ensued. Fortunately, Mr. Ormerod knew how 
to deal with his suffering member — and with the scor- 
pion also, for the potato box was searched and the 
tormentor received its quietus. 

Insects were torments, bats were offensive, but reptiles 
were dangerous. There are many snake stories in Mr. 
Ormerod's manuscripts, and I have such a horror of ser- 
pents that life in their habitats would seem to me intoler- 
able. Mr. Ormerod did not find it so. " Custom," says 
Lord Bacon, " is the chief magistrate of a man's life," and 
it certainly reconciles us or at least indurates us to what 
at first seemed unbearable. Mr. Ormerod relates with per- 
fect sang froid how he met with serpents in his path 
and in his home. Nevertheless they did not trouble hini 
He took the bitter with the sweet, and was one of the 
happiest of men. No minister labouring amongst an 
attached people in England could express gratitude for 
the mercies of his life and lot in warmer terms than are 
used by Mr. Ormerod. 
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The river Tana abounds with crocodiles, and, in some 
places, bathing is very dangerous on account of them. 
Once we read of a crocodile bumping a canoe in which 
two of the missionary's house-boys were crossing the 
river. The canoe was nearly upset, and one of the boys 
was pitched into the river. Happily, he swam ashore 
untouched by the scaly monster. Hamlet asked Laertes, 
' Wilt eat the crocodile ? " but had he asked it of the 
dwellers on the Tana they would not have hesitated to 
answer, " Right willingly." Our gorge may rise at the 
very idea, but in one of Mr. Ormerod's journals we read : 
" This evening the camp is pervaded with fishy odours of 
crocodile steak, crocodile stew, and crocodile broth." 
Curiosity made Mr. Ormerod sample cooked locust, but 
it did not induce him to touch cooked crocodile. We 
must draw the line somewhere. 

We have all read the wonderful tale of the Arabian 
travellers, who disputed about the colour of the chame- 
leon, and were all confounded to find that they all were 
Wrong. I do not think, however, that many of us have 
seen a chameleoiL Mr. Ormerod saw one soon after his 
anival in Eastern Africa, and the creature is almost as 
Wonderful in his description as it is in the travellers* tale. 
"A beautiful chameleon was brought to me to-day. A 
prettier creature I never saw, though its beauty is due 
Diore to colour than form. About ten inches from nose 
to tip of tail, it reminds one of a fish in regard to its 
general outline. Its head especially suggests to me the 
bullheads,' which, as a child, I used to net in shallow 
streams. But the presence of four remarkably elastic 
froggy legs mars, of course, this resemblance. The feet 
^e curious. Each lower leg forks into two branches, 
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and these two stump-like pieces of flesh serve as a pair 
of fingers with which tree-branch or grass-blade may with 
equal facility be clutched, as the reptile wanders in 
search of food. The tail is shaped like that of a rat, but 
coiled, and, as in the monkey, prehensile. To describe 
the varying colours of the animal is beyond my power. 
Often its whole body is light vernal green, with tBe 
exception of two tiny patches of white on each side. But 
next time you look the creature's coat has changed It 
is dark green, with a brown strip running along the 
spinal ridge. Look again, another change has come. 
The tiny white spots have disappeared and from nose to 
tail black spots are mingled with the green. The change 
of colour seems to depend upon its moods. . . . The 
eyes are also striking. Indeed, so far as I have seen, 
the chameleon is the only creature capable of looking 
backwards and forwards at the same time. Its eyes arc 
set in has relief, if I may use the term, on each side of 
its head. Each rises in a half-globe over the general 
contour of head and body, so that by the mere exercise 
of the muscular adjustments each eye may be turned 
either forward or backward, upward or downward, within 
the hemisphere. And the eyes move independently, so 
that, whilst the one eye is taking in the whole view for- 
ward, the other is looking backward, and the whole hori- 
zon is observed at the same time. To an animal living 
upon insects, this double sight would seem to be as 
valuable as the power to alter colour to accord with the 
colour of the grass or foliage in which it wanders for 
its prey. The chameleon is a living witness to the 
wisdom of the Creator, who not only imparted the insect- 
eating instinct, but also bestowed the colour-changing 
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and double-seeing power by which the insect prey might 
be captured." I do not at all disparage the design argu- 
ment, but while we have here an instance of Divine 
wisdom there are higher arguments than animal 
mechanism to prove the benevolence of God 

Large game abounds in the neighbourhood of Gol- 
banti. I do not know that Mr. Ormerod was an expert 
shot, yet he often replenished his lean larder by shoot- 
ing an antelope, a water-buck, or a gazelle. Hippopotami 
were plentiful in the river, and when, by a rare chance, 
one of them was bagged, the hill of meat made a 
jubilee. Many of the mission people were elephant - 
hunters, and would be away for many days. The object 
of the hunt was ivory, but the flesh afforded large sup- 
plies of food. Singularly enough, I think Mr. Ormerod 
never saw an elephant all the time he was in Africa. 

There were beasts of prey in the neighbourhood, and 
^e read in Mr. Ormerod s journals stories of lions and 
leopards. He never himself seems to have been in peril 
from these formidable neighbours. 

Turning to the men amongst wliuai he laboured, 
the Barrareta Gallas are pagans, but not idolators. Dr. 
Patou niaintains that all heathens have visible forms 
which they worship, although they may keep their exist- 
ence a dead secret^ but I think this would not be true of 
the Gallas. Certainly Mr. Ormerod " saw no similitude,*' 
^d he had an enquiring mind He might have said of 
timself, '' What I knew not I searched out." The Gallas 
^y they once had a revelation, but it is lost They 
retain the name God, but use it very strangely. If a 
person is taking a solitary journey, he says he and the 
Son of God are going. Mr. Ormerod heard two of the 
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mission children — ^brother and sister — as they were part- 
ing after evening prayers, say, " Go and sleep with God>" 
and when men are going to hunt, they say they "are 
going to pray to God" In fact, he thought the Gallas 
were most devotional when they went himting. Then 
they daily pray to the dawn, to the sun ; they ascribe 
praise to the tree that shelters them in the night, and 
worship any tree that provides them with edible fruit 
Mr. Ormerod doefe not anywhere formulate the GaDa 
creed or cultus. Possibly this could not be done. Like 
other Africans the Gallas believe in witchcraft, and Mr. 
Ormerod had to set his face like a flint against an 
unholy dance which is associated with it. On one occa- 
sion when he forbade it, its proposers would, hold it in 
spite of him, but his presence was a sufficient deterrent 
Four or five witch-doctors entreated him to go home, 
but, as he was obdurate, they crossed the river, and got 
out of his sphere of influence. The Pokomos, on 
another occasion, asked for a similar indulgence, but met 
with the same refusal. The Ngao missionaries knew 
what this dancing was, and had forbidden it as sinftA 
Mr. Ormerod " was entirely and unalterably opposed to 
anything connected with witchcraft." 

Some punster has cynically defined matrimony as a 
matter o' money. The definition would do well enough 
for the meridian of East Africa. Men virtually buy their 
wives, and in Mr. Ormerod's journal we meet with the 
following amusing entry : " Abe Sheiku, who lost his 
wife by death recently, desires to marry again. Con- 
sidering that he is an old man, unable to do a good da/s 
work, I tried to dissuade him, when he told me of jiis 
matrimonial intentions. But all in vain." Having met 
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with a lady who pleased him, the old man came to Mr. 
Ormerod for the fifteen dollars needful to make her his ; 
he was annoyed to be refused. Mr. Ormerod writes : 
"Fancy an item in the station accounts, ' To purchase of 
one wife for Abe Sheiku, 1 5 dollars.' " The bride is not 
consulted in the least One of the mission girls had to 
be married, and Mr. Ormerod writes : " The marri^e 
has been arranged quite on Galla lines ; that is to say, 
from first to last the bridegroom did no courting, but got 
consent from the girl's relatives, to whom he pays a 
sum of fifty dollars." However, when Mr. Ormerod 
sounded the bride, he found her quite agreeable to the 
Doatch. Until recently infanticide was a frequent prac- 
tice. The first-born child, especially if a female, was 
thtown into the woods. This ceased when the Golbanti 
chiefs, under Gospel influence, publicly testified against 
cUld-murder. But the midwives were not like their 
Egyptian predecessors, anxious to save life, and, in case 
of twins, they seemed determined to hark back to the 
old custonL Mr. Ormerod reports a case. He was 
^ked by two old women to allow new-bom twins to be 
buried. One was dead, the other shortly would be. 
Something made him doubt their word. Mrs. Ormerod 
visited them and found the children living, but " utterly 
iieglected." She at once proceeded to do all that should 
bave been done before, while the wretched old women 
looked sullenly on, angry that their murderous design 
bad been prevented. 

Africans have very pronounced ideas as to the dignity 
of the masculine sex. Mr. Ormerod encountered some 
who needed to be taught a lesson. "A stalwart 
Pokomo," he wrote, " came to-day with a sorrowful face 
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and a tale of deplorable suffering from lack of food, 
said I had none, the Gallas having carried off my la 
grain of rice. * But,' I said, ' do as the Gallas are doin 
go to the swamps and collect water-lily bulbs.' Thes 
when cooked, are not bad eating. I have eaten son 
myself. * My wife cannot go,' he replied, * as she k 
two children at home to nurse.' ' Then go yourself ; yc 
have no other work.' ' Impossible ! ' he ejaculated, ' 
is woman's work, not man's.' 'Then begone,' I sai 
* cind come no more a-begging. If you are too proud 1 
collect food, you ought to be ashamed of begging.' 
Paul's dictum is sensible and soimd. He that doth n 
work, neither should he eat 

Other customs of the Gallas and Pokomos must ! 
referred to in the chapters dealing in chronological ord 
with the incidents of Mr. Ormerod's missionary life. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SECOND YEAR AT GOLBANTI. — DEALING WITH 
DIFFICULTIES. 

^. Ormerod commenced the year 1894 ^^ ^ singular 
a.y. He watched the new year in all alone, and durmg 
Le day three Scandinavian brethren, connected with a 
ission at Kulesa, higher up the river, entered his house, 
wo of them were very ill, and the third was conveying 
iem to Lamu for the benefit of the sea air. " All tJiree 
f them sleeping in my downstairs room make it quite 
ke a hospital ward," wrote Mr. Ormerod. While he 
as testing the temperature of the greatest sufferer, his 
inductor said aloud, " I guess he's near about dying," 
''hich, Mr. Ormerod thought, was not likely to have a 
*storative effect. 

A few days later his old acquaintance, Mr. Kraft, of 
^^gao, called for the same reason, and on the same 
^est. Having had frequent fevers, he was going to 
-aiiiu to recuperate. Mr. Ormerod himself followed in 
few days. He had business connected with the mission 
^ere which made his presence desirable. He had 
•"dered a new roof for the mission house. A fire had 
Jcen place in the house at Sheila, and he went to look 
ter the needful repairs. On his arrival he found these 
id been attended to, but he was delayed in various 

ays, so that his stay was protracted beyond his 
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intention. His visit could not have happened at a better 
time. By an unusual conjuncture of circumstances, 
there were no fewer than twenty missionary brethren 
and sisters in Lamu at the time, and he had intercourse 
with them all. There were Rev. W. Taylor, of the C.M.S., 
the greatest linguistic authority in East Africa, and a 
most excellent man. There were the three Swedish 
missionaries from Kulesa, whom he had sheltered 
recently, and others belonging to the same society, and 
there were a second party of Swedes, distinct from th^ 
others, and connected with the Fatherland Mission^ 
These had been in Lamu for a month, and .they pur 
posed to reach the Borana Gallas, using the river Tan^^ 
only to reach them. Their society had already a mis — 
sion at Massowah, in Abyssinia. Mr. Maclennan, the ne>^^ 
administrator of the I.B.E.A., had recently arrived H^^ 
appears to have been a friend of missions, and with hiiE^ 
also, Mr. Ormerod had pleasant intercourse, entertaiim— 
ing him occasionally to tea, and attending a religion^ ^ 
service in his house, when Mr. Taylor preached and M-=^ 
Ormerod read the lessons. 

When all things were ready for his return to Golban^"*^ 
he departed, taking with him two of the second Swedi^l 
party, whom he had invited to Golbanti that they migkr^t 
" view the land," and report on the feasibility of reachir:mg 
the Borana Gallas by the Tana river route. After fo-*-:"" 
days* hard travelling, with more than ordinary anno^^- 
ance from black ants and mosquitoes, they reached Gol- 
banti, where Mr. Ormerod found all well, save that oxie 
of his patients had died in his absence. He took bis 
Swedish friends to some Galla towns in the neighbotjr- 
hood, and one of them sought to photograph a group of 
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natives, but the sight of the camera alarmed them, and 
they precipitately fled Mr Ormerod learned that the 
natives believe that the photographer steals their souls 
and carries them to Europe in his camera. Hence those 
fears. 

I do not think it necessary to chronicle every war-scare 
mentioned in Mr, Ormerod's journals, but as an instance 
of what life in the interior of Africa is, I gjive an extract 
binder the date February 10, 1894: "Yesterday was an 
exciting day. About sunrise I was lying awake when 
one of the boys rushed into the room with the news 
that all the villagers were in flight. I ran out imme- 
^liately, and found that all the village was in uproar ; 
^ornen and children screaming, men collecting their 
spears, and the goats and sheep scattering in all direc- 
tions. News had come of Wakamba having attacked 
A^balkes, our nearest village, and it was thought that 
Golbanti would be quickly visited by the raiders. The 
people were all rushing to the river, but I went thither 
^i^d persuaded them to take shelter in the mission house. 
- . About mid-day, as we were watching, we saw 
tb^^ Wakamba come to the hillock near the Houghtons^ 
&^"a,ve. They stood there and took a long scrutiny of 
^'^^ mission house and the empty village behind ' After 
^^Hsidering everything the war-party thought discretion 
th^ better part of valour, and drew off without attacking 
^olbantL Every place was not so fortunate, and fugi- 
^iv^es flocked to it, and found a refuge. An exaggerated 
"■^piort of what had occurred soon reached Witu, and 
^^x:. Bird Thompson, the sub-administrator, hasteoedj 
^ith a party of twenty soldiers, and, finding Golbanti 
^^f e, at once departed to where he had reason to believe 
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they were more wanted. Missionaries in East Africa 
" dwell in the midst of alarms," and they ai-e not all harm- 
less, as the murder of Mr. and Mrs. Houghton sho^ws. 
A Galla town resolved to go out and fight the Wakamba, 
and they sent a message to Mr. Ormerod asking him 
to be their leader in the fight ! a call which, as a mes- 
senger of peace, he could not but decline. He might 
be amused at this warlike summons, but, when the Gol- 
bantese, after a " shauri," told him they thought of 
migrating for safety to the north of the river, it was h£^ 
turn to be alarmed. Such a movement would at ono^^ 
have broken up the station. They offered to remain i:^ 
he would procure twenty guns and arm them, but thi ^^ 
was an alternative he could not accept. He suggestec^^ 
instead that they should erect a strong boma (stockade)^^ 
and engaged to procure six rifles, to be kept in the mis-^^ 
sion house, for defence only. His proposal was accepted,^ -^ 
the stockade was erected, and the administration sent ten^^ 
rifles, not to be sold or parted with, and to be iised only"*^ 
for the protection of property and life. 

The first time the writer heard Charles Spurgeon^^ 
preach, one of the audience said more than once in sten — ^ 
torian tones, " That's true." The great orator did no#^ *■ 
thank him for his endorsation, but reduced him to silenc^^ 
by intimating that he did not that night intend to s a^*^ 
anything that was not true! Mr. Ormerod receive ^ < 
more graciously a spontaneous testimony given D } 
Daido, " an impulsive, Petrine kind of man," whom / 
have mentioned before. At the close of a sermon b^/ 
Shakala, the native teacher, Daido said Shakala's wor«=3s 
were true, Mr. Ormerod's words were true, ChristianLtrj' 
was a grand thing — truly from God. It was just wlia^ 
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4e Gallas wanted. But, continued the faithful witness, 
the Gallas were so sinful, so completely given up to the 
devil, how could they receive it ? 

One morning Mr. Ormerod told his congregation of 
^he boy-martyrs of Uganda singing God's praises 
•*niongst the flames. They were marvellously interested 
w-hen they learned that these young Christians were 
black people like themselves, and one of them said it 
broke his heart to hejar of them. 

Easter Simday Mr. Ormerod hoped would be a time 
of refreshing, but " Satan," he wrote, " was at work in 
^he village, and marred our Easter joy." A " tembo " 
feast was being held, and many who should have been 
^t church, including two professing Christians, he found 
'^alf -intoxicated in a hut. When Mr. Ormerod dealt with 
^He of them, he acknowledged it was wrong to drink 
^hen he should have been in God's house, but, as to 
drinking itself, " Why," he said, " one European offered 
^e some English * tembo.* It was very fiery, so I 
^^clined to take it. He pressed me ; I took one glassful 
^^d afterwards a second. It made me drunk. If Euro- 
peans drink * tembo ' much stronger than ours, why 
^liouldn't we?" I may say here, once for all, that Mr. 
^rmerod found that strong drink was in Africa, as it is 
^^ England, a great hindrance to success. He refers to 
^lie subject again and again, and, in light of the painful 
^^cts that presented themselves, he felt glad and thank- 
ful that he went to the mission field an out-and-out 
abstainer. " This honey-wine," he wrote, " is the 
obstacle here to the progress of Christianity. Total 
abstinence on the part of missionary and people is 
indispensable." 
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One Sunday evening in May he held a lovefeast, the 
first, he beheved, that had been held in Golbahti. " We 
sang," he says, " a Galla hymn, invoking the Divine pre- 
sence, then I prayed in Kiswahili, and all joined in th^ 
Lord's Prayer in Kigalla. I explained the special chaJC 
acter of the meeting, and, after relating briefly my ow^^^ 
spiritual experience, invited others to tell us what Go^^ 
had done for their souls. Shakala, the native teache^-^' 
led off, and half-a-dozen others stood up in quick vic^ 
cession, and told us at great length the details of thai -- 
spiritual experiences. . . . Our meeting 'closeC^ 
with much love,* as Wesley would have said." 

In common with the German missionaries at Ngao, Mr::^ 
Ormerod felt that the establishment of another missioi^c: 
on the river was not in accordance with the underrra 
stand ine that missionary societies should not intrud— ^ 
on fields already occupied. Rev. George Turner, th^M 
missionary secretary, wrote a letter to the head of tfez:* 
American Swedes, who occupied Kulesa. The goczapc 
brother sent a brief but unsatisfactory reply, adding, " !^jd 
that heavenly home we shall no more find the pla-<:e 
narrow," a remark Mr. Ormerod thought curious froDCft a 
missionary leader, who, instead of going somewhere eXse 
in wide, wide Africa, had deliberately narrowed tie 
sphere of other toilers. 

The Sultan of Witu having been deposed, and the 
place having become a British possession, Mr. Ormerod 
was anxious to establish a mission there. Having been 
made the seat of government for the district, it was a 
safe place for a station, and Mr. Ormerod found that a 
number of Gallas were settling there. He made repeated 
visits to the town, which is distant two days* journey by 
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canoe from Golbanti. Mr. Bird Thompson approved His 
design, and gave him every encouragement. Mr. 
Ormerod selected the most suitable teacher he could find, 
but the Gallas, everywhere intractable, seemed specially 
scat Witu. On one of his early visits, Mr. Ormerod had 
a long " palaver " with the Gallas at Witu. He explained 
his object, gave an account of Christianity, recited the 
Lord's Prayer, read " I am the Good Shepherd," etc., 
^nd told them that he intended to build a house amongst 
them, send a teacher to reside, and would himself pay 
them a monthly visit. Were they willing to receive his 
teaching and learn to read the Book of God ? He was 
^sked a number of questions, such as, "How many 
People did God create ? " " How many daughters had 
A-dam? " etc. Then one of their number, Godana, said 
the white man's religion was very good, but the Galias 
^^cid a religion equally good. They once had a book, and 
their fathers remembered what was in it, " Do not steal, 
^o not take more than one woman, give food and clothes 
t^o the needy," and so on. Sometimes they fell into evil, 
l>ut so did the white men and the Moslems. Then he 
^nd his people were soldiers, and had not time to read 
the book. Another orator assented to all Godana had 
^aid, and declared that if Mr. Ormerod would lead them 
in the re-conquest of Gallaland they would be ever grate- 
ful to him. Mr. Ormerod wound up the interview by 
saying he felt compelled to keep to his proposals. Even- 
tually they would learn to value Christianity and become 
a Christian people, like his own nation. At night a 
Galla Nicodemus paid Mr. Ormerod a visit. He was 
willing to read the white man's book. He would bring 
his two children from Dibe, and all three would put 
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themselves under the teacher's instructions. The sequel 
of these visits we shall see by-and-by. 

A famine was experienced later in the year, 
whose dire presence Mr. Ormerod sought to alleviate 
by bringing food from a distance, and selling it at cost 
price. A village council of five persons was established 
to settle minor matters, leaving graver questions only to 
be submitted to Mr. Ormerod. He saw a good desd of 
some gentlemen whom he calls the " Freelanders/' who 
sought to establish a kind of Socialistic settlement 
higher up the river, a project not encouraged by the 
authorities, and which eventually came to nought. Re- 
turning to Golbanti from Witu on one occasion, he found J 
his house occupied by an Austrian gentleman, who pro- — 
posed to set up a tobacco manufactory at Golbanti, and^ 
make it a centre of commerce. Mr. Ormerod leamecEr 
(*n(>u<»^h (^f this trenileman to make him discourage th^^ 
design, so he had what Mr. Wesley might have callec^^ 
" a fair escape." 

A nuiul)(T of young men were, for a time, permitte 
to sleep on the floor of Mr. Ormerod's sitting-room, ai^^^c 
he instituted evening prayer for their benefit — thou i h 
rather against their will. One night one of them asK&- <t 
*' White man, what is the meaning of this business, tb^js 
praying? " Mr. Ormerod explained, and talked also of 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come. Th.«y 
listened with much attention. ** They are perfect specn- 
mens of the untutored savage, and this was the first time 
the\" had heard the Gospel story." About the same tixne 
Mr. Onnerod learned how the Christian Gallashad called 
a meeting, which lasted till midnight, to urge on the rest 
and especially the newcomers, attendance on public 
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^^orship. They feared that if the strangers continued to 
dishonour God's word, He would withdraw His protection 
from Golbanti. By such incidents Mr. Ormerod was led 
^o believe that God was working out, if slowly. His gra- 
cious purposes in Gallaland On the other hand, there 
^ere instances of obstinate adherence to the traditions 
^f the tribe. " The other morning," wrote Mr. Ormerod, 
' coming out of church, we noticed Boru Dulo, the chief, 
^d his seven elders, red-turbanned, sitting round a 
sheep. Shakala says that after I had passed, one after 
Mother laid their hands on the sheep's back, and said in 
^ low voice, ' Give me peace.' This done, they killed the 
sheep, and burnt its entrails as a sacrifice, afterwards 
*^asting upon the carcase. As they were invoking the 
sheep's grace, Shakala said, * Why do you act so foolishly 
^s to worship the creature instead of the Creator ? ' to 
^hich no reply was offered, except an angry growl from 
^Id Abondi, telling him to mind his own business." Pos- 
sibly they were somewhat ashamed of being observed 
^li an act of whose efficacy they may have begim to 
^oubt. Mr. Ormerod learned about the same time how 
Vicious cind depraved many of the Pokomos were, and, 
Avhen he entreated them to give up a very vile practice, 
they only laughed him to scorn. He saw that Paul's 
description of heathen morals, as given in his Epistle to 
the Romans, was not overcharged. 

A well-known print represents an African prince ask- 
ing her late Majesty, " What is the secret of England's 
greatness?" One Sunday afternoon Daida and two 
other men, accompanied by Shakala, came and asked 
Mr. Ormerod the same question. After answering this 
question, he was asked another, Is it true that eventually, 
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when you have Christianized and Anglicized us, you ^ 
transport us all to England ? Replying to this extraor« 
nary question was very simple. Finally, the visitors ask 
" Is it intended that European missionaries shall alwa 
live among us and preside over our religious exercises 
To this Mr. Ormerod replied in the negative, assuri 
them that the goal of all missionary effort was the foni 
tion of native churches, with native pastors and teache 
who, in turn, would become independent of Europe 
supervision and h^lp. A conversation like this rebul 
the infidel philosophy, which would class the Afric 
races almost with the brutes that perish. They are thii 
ing beings, and much " better than sheep or goats whj 
nourish a blind life within the brain.'' " There is a spi 
in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty hath giv 
him understanding." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THIRD YEAR IN GOLBANTI. — PREACHING IN THE 
GALLA LANGUAGE. 

Our Lord, when sending out the seventy disciples, sent 
them two and two. It is a safe example to follow, espe- 
cially when the messengers go forth to distant climes. 
There are many reasons why a missionary • should not 
^ placed on a station alone. One strong reason — neces- 
sity — nevertheless makes this inevitable at times. Mr. 
Ormerod had hitherto laboured alone, yet all the while 
^he committee at home were anxious to send him a col- 
'e^ue when a suitable one could be obtained. One was 
found in Rev. J. B. Griffiths, a young Welshman, of high 
character and some attainments, who reached Mombasa 
On January 6, 1895. He stayed a few days in the neigh- 
t>oiuiiood, receiving a hearty welcome at Jomvu, to which 
he paid a visit. On January 15, accompanied by Revs. 
T, H. Carthew and W. G. Howe, he cirrived at Lamu. 
Mr. Ormerod expected him, and wrote : " I was aboard 
^ few minutes afterwards, and gave Mr. Griffiths as hearty 
^ Welcome as my excitement would permit. He recipro- 
cated in his quiet, unostentatious way. In the afternoon, 
^e sailed up to Sheila. The evening was spent in dis- 
cussing mission affairs ; indeed, it was not till two next 
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morning we were aSle to seek well-earned rest" No 
doubt each would have much to ask and much to tel 

Mr. Howe, ere returning to his own station, Jomvu, 
visited Golbanti and Witu, He formed a very favourable 
opinion of the state and prospects of the mission. There 
had been further war-troubles — ^the depredators this 
time having been the Somalis, whose habitat is north of 
the Tana ; but these had caused an influx of population 
to Golbanti and an increased attendance at the services. 
He thought that the prospects at Witu were also hope- 
ful. Good of another kind resulted from the Somali raid. 
A telephone was fixed in the mission house, and con- 
nected with the Witu wire, thus putting Golbanti in 
immediate communication with Lamu and Witu, a great 
advantage, either in war or peace. Mr. Griffiths, accom- 
panied by Mr. Carthew, went in the mission canoe from 
Lamu to Golbanti, and, by leaving at 4.30 a.m., they did 
the distance in one day. 

Ever since his appointment to Golbanti, Mr. Ormerod 
had been endeavouring to master the Galla language, 
but had hitherto preached in Kiswahili, an interpreter 
translating his words. On February 17, 1895, he 
preached as usual, but found the people inattentive He 
then resolved to preach no more by an interpreter, out 
let the Gallas hear from his lips, in their own tongue, 
the wonderful words of life. He became more and more 
proficient in Kigalla, as the days went gliding by. The 
same day he heard a quaint, telling discoturse from the 
native teacher. Speaking of the disciples being sent out 
without scrip or bread or money in their purse, "he 
showed that missionary work was not a matter of 
dealing out cloth, or money, or food to impoverished 
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latives, but of offering salvation to the dying. He 
llustrated it in a homely way. " Take a handful of 
Qoney," he said, "and a handful of maize, and throw 
bem to the hens ; which will the hens eat ? The maize, 
f course. If the Gallas had as much sense as the hens 
hey would do the same ; they would eagerly seize 
pon the words of God which the missionary had 
rought to them, which are food for their souls, instead 
F picking up only so much cloth and food and money 
J they can squeeze out of him." 
Ere the close of the month Mr. Griffiths had a very 
vere attack of fever. Mr. Ormerod had gone to render 
ilp at Ngao, where there was much sickness, and 
turned next day to find that his colleague had been 
ken seriously ill. He knew how to deal with the case, 
id the fever yielded to remedies. 
Mr. Ormerod's journal records an interesting incident 
lat occurred on March 8, his twenty-sixth birthday, 
[r. Rogers, the administrator at Witu, sent a Swahili 
Oman with a note, saying that her son had been stolen 
iree years before by a Witu man. She believed he had 
een sold to the Gallas at Golbanti, and that he was 
3w on the station. Mr. Ormerod sent the woman to 
'ok for her son, and, suspecting that a certain young 
ave was the boy wanted, he sent for him. His con- 
cture was right, the mother had already found her 
ng-lost son, and they came, with their eyes brimming 
ith tears, and, after many questions on both sides, 
ey sat down in the verandah silently gazing at each 
her. His master had paid thirty dollars for him, and 
J thought it was only " God's justice " that he should 
i paid this sum ere he let him go. Mr. Ormerod had 
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been authorized to deliver the lad to his mother, and h 
joyfully did so, referring the claimant to Captain Roger 
or the man who had received the dollars. Mr. Ormero< 
thought the incident a pleasant illustration of the words 
" This my son was dead and is alive again ; he was los 
and is found" 

A few days after this he was at Witu and had muc 
conversation with Gallas who thronged his veranda! 
He generally contrived to wind round from any topi 
to the chief of all topics. But he found the people ver 
raw and untutored. One man to whom he told th- 
story of the healing of the cripple at the beautiful gat( 
of the temple, listened intently throughout, and ther 
asked if the cripple was an old Galla man named 
Godana, now living at Jomvu! 

About the end of March, Mrs. Weber, of Ngao, 
departed this life. Mr. Ormerod deeply sympathized 
with her stricken husband and with the mission which 
had lost an accomplished and zealous worker. Mr. 
Griffiths and he attended her funeral. "The mission 
boys, clad in white, carried the coffin up the hill to the 
plot that had been set apart for God's acre, Mr. Weber, 
with a favourite mission boy, walked behind, and then 
filed in Mr. and Mrs. Kraft, Mr. Griffiths and myself, and 
the rest of the mourners, probably more than a himdrec 
black men, women and children." The service at tht 
grave was very simple, Mr. Ormerod taking part in it 
The relations between the Ngao mission party and Mr 
Ormerod were always cordial, and the death of Mrs 
Weber was a blow to him as well as to them. 

Mr. Ormerod was not forgotten by friends at home. 
His journal often chronicles the arrival of newspapers 
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and periodicals sent in such profusion from England 
that he sometimes questioned whether he ought to 
accept all these gifts, lest he might be depriving others. 
For these he was, no doubt, largely indebted to the 
Missionaries' Literature Association, originated by Rev. 
J. E. Swallow, and I was touched to find that once, when 
no name accompanied a gift of another kind, he wrote, 
"For this, no doubt, I am indebted to Mr. Ibberson," 
and added, " bless him!' Yes, many bless his memory ; 
he was truly the missionary's friend ! Neither were the 
mission children forgotten. Under the date, April 29, 
we read : " To-day is a red-letter day for the mission 
children. I opened the boxes of clothes that have been 
sent by kind friends at home, and Griffiths and I spent 
the forenoon in giving to each scholar one or more 
articles." The goods consisted of flannelette, sent by 
his mother, part of it made into garments by the Han- 
over Dorcas Society, garments sent by Miss Brown and 
other Carlisle friends, and dolls sent from Grantham, 
"pretty and tastefully dressed. The ruby flannelette 
garments were in great demand, the colour being speci- 
ally attractive." I do not know that the hymn of Dr. 
Watts : 

How proud we are, how vain to show 
Our clothes, and call them rich and new, 

had been translated into Kigalla, but if it had it would 
have suited the occasion. "The scholars look great 
^wells'* said Mr. Ormerod, " and I am afraid will spend 
naost of the time in church admiring each other." As 
for the dolls, the youngsters were specially amazed to 
see them provided with stockings, shoes, and hats, and 
trinuned with " pearls " and lace ! All this is pleasing. 

F I 
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The next entry gives us pleasure of another kind 
*' Guoro Gak, one of our oldest church-attenders, told 
me this evening that he has sincerely griven his heart to 
God and is trying to serve Him. The change came, he 
says, soon after my settling on the station, and he has 
kept steadily on the narrow way ever since." 

The district again suffered from famine. There was 
no rainfall, and the com shrivelled in the field; the 
pasturage was scorched up and cows emd goats gave no 
milk. At the request of the elders, Mr. Ormerod, accom- 
panied by a score of hunger-bitten beaters, went out for 
a day's hunting. It proved a dismal failure. The beaters 
did not prove expert and the antelopes escaped Six 
hours they toiled and got nothing except a guinea fowl 

Singularly enough, in a day or two the Tana began to 
rise, the swamps filled to the brim, and many of the 
maize-gardens were submerged. The sheep and goats 
had to be removed to higher ground miles away, and 
Mr. Ormerod was left with his two acres only " on which 
to stretch his legs." A little later an earthquake shock 
was felt at Golbanti. At early mom he felt his bed in 
motion. Chairs, tables and boxes in the room began to 
shake and rattle. Only half awake, he thought, "A 
hippopotamus is paying us an early visit ! " but, hearing 
the boys rushing out and people screaming in the town, 
he recognized the disturbance as an earthquake, it 
was a very uncommon phenomenon. An earthquake 
had not previously occurred within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. So far as Mr. Ormerod's narrative 
goes, there was no injury to life or limb. The heathen 
population resorted to charms, and asked if Mr 
Ormerod was not going to offer a sacrifice to avert the 
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wrath of God. He, knowing of the one sacrifice for sin, 
proclaimed Christ crucified! 

A Galla named Boru Dulo had been elected as the 
tribal chief. He was a heathen, but the missionary had 
often spoken to him about his soul. He now came, 
saying that he would throw in his lot with the white 
man — that is, he would come to church. As the famine 
still continued, the poor chief had been reduced to great 
straits for food. Perhaps loaves and fishes had some- 
thing to do with his decision. At all events, he wanted 
to know if there would be plenty of food in Heaven ! 
Although the river had risen so high, no rain had fallen, 
and the pasture land not submerged was fearfully 
scorched. At last rain began to descend, and it came as 
^ boon and a blessing to men. 

As a result of the dearth many of the people removed 
from Golbanti, where food could only be obtained at 
famine prices. A niunber went to Bomapande, near 
Melindi, on the coast, where there were vast pastoral 
plains and corn could be purchased at one-third of the 
Golbanti prices. 

Mr. Ormerod, having had a handcart made to his 
:>rder at Kipini, its appearance created wonder among 
:he Gallas, who thought it a marvel of ingenuity, and, 
tcnowing only of canoes for carrying burdens, they chris- 
tened the cart a land-canoe. As the Parisians call gloves 
band-shoes, the phrase was unobjectionable. 

Three months of this year were spent in exploration 
of the river beyond Golbanti. The missionary's report 
of this expedition will be given in the next chapter, but 
an incident of this important journey may be given now. 
At Ipora, in the district of Korokoro, he had another 
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instance of the intemperance that unhappily charac- 
terizes the people of Eastern Africa. '* A funeral feast 
was in progress, and I had no sooner landed than I was 
surrounded by a score of the noisy feasters, who, 
emboldened by their heavy drinking, heckled me at a 
great rate as to my name, country and business. They 
were specially anxious to know if I had brought a great 
supply of beads and salt. The elder, Gwiyo Iyesa» a 
gray-headed, age-bent man, who was almost as drunk 
as the rest, took me to a quiet tree-nook, having dis- 
missed the young folks to the dancing, and began to tell 
me at great length of their sufferings at the hands of 
the Gal las. . , . I told him I would talk to him 
to-morrow, when I hoped he would be sober, and he 
agreed, I counted over a hundred men, women and 
children in the dancing. Quite half of them were drunk 
I camped half-way between the dancing-ground and the 
village. Presently two men came from the chief with a 
message that it would be well for me to choose another 
place — ^say, across the river. ' We are drunk,* they said, 
' and when drunk we become violent To-night, as the 
dancing progresses, we shall get on fighting and cradc- 
ing each other's heads with our brass wristlets, and we 
are afraid you will be annoyed, and perhaps incon- 
venienced/ They brought as an object lesson a man 
whose forehead had already been gashed this after- 
noon/' The rowdies seemed to have a good deal of self- 
knowledge but no thought of self-reformation. 

There is a hamlet named Oleachisa, with about 
thirty huts, situated two miles north of Golbanti. Mr. 
Ormerod and Mr. GrifBths were anxious to establish 
preaching there. Difficulties, physical and moral, 
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presented themselves. In his journal for December 24, 
Mr. Ormerod writes : " On Sunday morning I felt 
feverish, but not sufficiently ill to postpone a visit to the 
town of Oleachisa, beyond the swamps. The canoemen 
lost their way through the swamp grass, rain began to fall 
in torrents, and fever tremors seized me. I stayed a 
couple of hours at Oleachisa, and then set back in a 
blinding rain-storm, getting wet to the skin and my 
fever increasing. We were floundering about the swamp 
for two hours and a half before getting back to Gol- 
banti, I took to bed at once." Had he been graciously 
received, the physical discomforts of the journey would 
have been bearable, but he tells us that, when he called 
the men together and explained that he wished to make 
Oleachisa a preaching station, they demurred and said 
if they wanted to read the Book they would come to 
Golbanti. 

Next day was Christmas festival. It seems as if he 
was fated to be suffering from fever whenever the birth 
of Christ had to be celebrated. However, he tells us 
that a good congregation assembled for the forenoon 
service, and, if he was not in good order for the festivities 
of the evening, his worthy colleague was full of energy 
and good cheer. 




CHAPTER VIII 



EXPLORATION OF THE TANA RIVER. 



To reach the G alias, the United Methodist Fre 
Churches had planted a mission station at Golbanti^ oe 
the river Tana. The region on the banks of the rive 
was little known. Elephant-hunters, intent on spor 
or specie, had gone up the river. The German travelle 
Dr* Carl Peters, had chosen the Tana route by whic 
to reach Uganda, but missionaries had not yet exploreci^ 
it Ngao and Kulesa, two mission stations, were highe^z- 
up the river than Golbanti, but beyond these little wa^s 
known of places or people. In i8g5 Mr. Ormerod di«z:3 
what had never been attempted before. He made ^a 
three-months' tour of exploration, and the narrative c^^-f 
his journeyings supplied information which had bee^^ 
anxiously sought and is even yet the most vali_z«- 
able contribution to our knowledge of the Tana riv^^r 
region and its population that has yet been fumishe ^ 
Making a few slight omissions, his account is as follows : 
" Leaving Golbanti on August 19, I joined the Ge^r- 
man missionaries, Messrs, Weber and Van Eglen, at the 
German station of Ngao. Next morning we embarkecf 
on their oil-driven launch ' Nagea/ and left Ngao, not 
knowing exactly how long our companionship might last. 
The river was low, and, as the launch draws three feet 
of water, it seemed likely she would not get half-way up 
the river. In view of this I took two heavily-laden 

So 
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canoes in which to continue the journey after the stop- 
ping-point of the steamer. We reached Kolesa, the 
American-Swedish mission station, on the second day. 
ft Here we saw two hundred G alias and a similar 

■ rmjnber of Pokomos; two communities, occupying 

Separate strongly stockaded enclosures. The mission 

'houses and church are small but neat. I was present at 

^he usual week-night serv^ice, attended by twenty-four 

^okomos, and conducted in the SwahiU tongue. 

I "Next morning, at my invitation, a score of Gallas 
collected in church, and heard the Gospel in their own 
t^^ngue. They had never attended previously, and I 
*i^ar have never entered the Church ser\nce. They say 
^tiat they accepted my invitation in the belief that I had 
^crjme important communication to make concerning the 

Palla nation, 
" From Kulesa we steamed up river on an average 

tliree hours, or twelve miles a day, passing, on the ninth 

^ay from Golbanti, the station of Makere, which Mr. 

^Ine, of Kulesa, is building. He had built a mud-and- 
J^ole house^ and made a clearing in the bush, and 
Vvas waiting for Pokomos and Gallas to settle. 
On the last day of August we reached Maoum- 
bini, the chief town of Subaki district, where the Ger- 

3riian missionaries are desirous of building a station. We 
tiad passed through a fairly thick Pokomo population, 
and had seen several towns with nearly a thousand in- 
habitants ; but all the way from Kulesa had seen fewer 
than a hundred Gallas. 

■ " Beyond Subaki the German missionaries were afraid 
to go, the river having become shallow and difficult to. 
navigate, owing to snags and sandbanks. We parted onj 
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September 3 ; they steaming down stream, and I an^cJ 
my party embarking in our canoes with seven weelcs' 
paddling before us. My party consisted of six cano^- 
men (Pokomos), one headman (Mduruma), one guidlt 
(Galla), one cook (Mkamba), and two boys (Gallas}. 
Our travel was somewhat slow, the canoe-men beir^ 
unable to work more than five and a half hours per day, 
on an average. Starting each morning about sunrise; 
they rested occasionally during the course of the 
forenoon, so that it was generally early afternoon 
before we got into camp. Canoeing pace, ascend- 
ing the river, is about two miles an hour. Thus, 
we travelled about eleven miles of river-length 
daily. But the river winds considerably, and suc- 
cessive camps were often comparatively close to eadi 
other. 

" Masa, the half-way point on the river, we reached 
on September 6, well within three weeks from the start 
But here I was delayed three days by fever, and trouble 
in food-collecting. There are over a hundred Gallas 
here and at Malabati, a little down stream. They are 
living on low, oft-flooded land, although there are several 
nice hills close to the river side. The Pokomos, who 
had been numerous all along, began to thin off from this 
point. Oil September 12 we reached Kidori, the highest 
Pokomo town on the river, and, rightly considered, the 
boundary of the lower Tana. Below this point the river 
people are Pokomos, and speak the Pokomo language ; 
above it, they are Gallas, or people swayed by the Gallas, 
and speak only the Galla language. Unfortunately the 
up-river population is comparatively slight 

" For six days after leaving Kidori we passed through 
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a densely wooded tract of country, uninhabited save by 
a few Galla-speaking Bushmen— the Wata or Wasanga 
of Manyole. These peoplej of whom there are less than 
three hundred, hve in very small communities, hidden in 
the woods at the river-side. Their chief employment is 
the chase, but they have lately taken to the cultivation 
of maize and peas, and also to the making and using of 
dug-outs. They are serfs of the Gallas, to whom they 
give one tusk out of every elephant killed. 

** On September 21 we found ourselves in Korokoro, 
* the land of rocky hills and sandy wastes/ as the name 
rather inexactly describes it True, on the 19th, passing 
through ' the door of Korokoro/ we had seen a tract of 
country as wild and weird and uninviting as could pos- 
sibly be imagined, a wilderness of sand-dunes and grass- 
less, thorn-covered plain, but, having passed that tract, 
we ^ot into a pleasant land, with the river-sides well 
wooded, and with league upon league of grazing land 
behind. The people with whom we came into contact 
in every way resemble the down-river Pokomos, except 
that they use the Galla language. They have no lan- 
guage of their own. They cultivate maize and sugar- 
cane extensively, and a few bananas, peas, and beans, 
The rest of their food they get in fish-traps, game-traps 
^-nd snares, and beehives. They also do some elephant- 
t^ anting. They live in servile subjection to the Gallas, 
^^ one or two Galla towns I found them serving literally 
^s ' hewers of wood and drawers of water* But some 
^^^ becoming impatient of the Galla yoke, and talked 
to me about migrating to the Lower Tana district. They 

ethe Gallas of persistent cruelty, and of even 
£ them for the sake of their ivory. 
I 
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" The island of Odoboronioba, on which all the Koro- 
koro Gallas are located, we reached on September 25, 
on wnich day I pitched tent in the small Galla town of 
Ganga. The island is a long strip of low, annually- 
flooded land on the left bank of the river, separated from 
the northern mainland by the Galanabe stream, whidi 
branches out from the main Tana river at Galanabe, 
and, after passing through a chain of swamps, re-enters 
the Tana below Ganga. 

" On September 26, the third anniversary of my leav- 
ing England, I reached Farfarina, the residence of Sade 
Ramatha, the more influential of the two Korokoro 
chiefs. His town contains only eight huts, but is strongly 
protected by a network of pole stockades. I stayed two 
days with him, and, as I was the first Galla-speaking 
white man who had ever visited his country, he spoke 
to me very freely of the doings of the half-dozen Eng- 
lish, German, and American exploring parties that had 
previously been in the country. He seemed unwilling 
to believe that I had come merely to befriend the Gallas, 
and he toid me he suspected I had other business. 

" Passing five hours further up river I came to Fod, 
a Galla town of fifty huts (say 200 inhabitants). It 
stands on low land, which every year is flooded with 
water a yard deep, at which time the people betake 
themselves to the high, dry steppe land north of the 
Galanabe streanL The people were friendly, and I 
stayed two days. On Sunday morning they brought me 
two sheep, and, in acknowledging the present, I was able 
to give them their first Gospel lesson. Another day's 
journey, during the course of which I visited the Galla 
town of Kil, which contained ten huts, brought me to 
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Galanabe, the highest and the largest of the Galla com- 
munities. It has eighty-eight huts ^ving a population of 
about 350 people), and stands on a low, sandy plain at the 
head of Odobororuoba island. Every flood-time, the 
plain being under water, the inhabitants join the Fod 
and Kil people in fleeing to the Northern Steppe. Like 
the Fod and Farfarina people, they have large flocks of 
well-nourished sheep and goats ; and, in addition, they 
have herds of oxen stolen from Wakamba, and a troop 
of donkeys stolen from Masai. These Galanabe people 
held aloof from me. Galgala Dalenoa, the head of the 
town (who is Sade Ramatha's colleague in the chief- 
tainship) failed to come near until I sent for him. Sade 
attributed this to fear, but this was not a sufficient 
explanation, seeing that my party was such a small one 
^^by far the smallest ever seen in Korokoro. I stayed 
t^Wo days, and, on the second day, got on talking terms 
>vith the elders. 

"From Galanabe I proceeded two days further to 
t^he highest town on the river Bura Dansa. From Bura 
Oansa I went on for two more days, till, on October 5, 
t reached Hargasu Falls, the end of all river navigation. 
This point is said to be 360 miles above the mouth of 
the river. There is no population. 

" Having rested a week-end at Hargasu, I turned my 
face toward the rising sun on October 7. Reaching 
Bura Dansa at mid-day, I had the pleasure of meeting 
:wo explorers — Dr. Donaldson Smith, of Philadelphia, 
md Mr. Edward Dodson, of London, who had just 
irrived from Northern Gallaland. They had been travel- 
ing for seventeen months, having entered at Berbera, 
ind had struck a bee-line through the bush, from Lake 
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Rudolph down to the Tana. At Dr. Smith's suggestion 
we travelled down river until within three days of Gol- 
banti, when they struck across country in the direction 
of Lamu. We travelled quickly, staying only two 
nights at the old company's station ; two at the diief 
Galla town, Galanabe ; and two at the midway town of 
Masa. From Galanabe to Ganga I followed the 
Galanabe stream, in order to ascertain the area of 
Odobororuoba island. 

"The journey down stream was without incident, 
except that two of my canoes and two of Dr. Smith's 
were overturned by snags. We both lost valuable pro- 
perty. On the morning of October 25 I arrived at Gol- 
banti, having returned sooner than was expected X 
received a hearty welcome from both Bro. Griffiths anc^- 
the people. I had been away sixty-eight days, of whicl^ 
forty-eight were occupied in ascending the river, and onl^ 
twenty in descending. 

"According to our original plans, this would hav^ 
completed the journey. But Mr. Griffiths and I agree^^ 
that the committee, in order to consider fully the questio:*^ 
of extension, ought to have information concerning tlm^ 
Mambrui and Sabaki Gallas, as well as concerning th-C 
Korokoro Gallas — they ought, in fact, to have a report 
on the whole of the Southern Gallas. Accordingly, the 
morning after returning from Korokoro, I set 
out on a tour among all the coast Gallas, those 
of Witu, Mambrui, and Sabaki. I reached Witu 
the same day and spent Sunday there. It is 
undoubtedly the largest Galla town in Southern 
Gallaland. There are 140 huts, equal to a population of 
420 people, and all those huts are enclosed in a sii^le 
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stockade on a nice hill, at a convenient distance from the 
Swahili town. The next day I returned to Kau, on the 
Otx river, and on the Tuesday I walked by way of 
Kitumbini (a Galla town of twenty huts) to the mouth of 
the Tana. 

" I had been unable to hire porters at Witu, owing 
to the disturbed condition of the Sabaki district, occa- 
sioned by the Arab rebellion. So, leaving the tent and 
other goods at the mouth of the Tana — ^^whither they had 
been carried by canoe — I proceeded with only one porter. 
One day's walk along the shore took us to Marerini, a 
deserted town ; and the next forenoon I reached the 
Galla town of Jalicha, containing twelve huts, and popu- 
lated entirely by families who had removed from Gol- 
banti They gave me three reasons for removing, (i). 
There are no mosquitoes here ; (2) There is very exten- 
sive pasturage ; (3) Food may be bought very cheaply 
from the neighbouring Swahili town of Fundi Isa. 

" From Jalicha to the Galla Settlements of Boma- 
pande, behind the coast town of Mambrui, was an after- 
noon's walk. The Gallas have built in six groups, at 
long distances from each other, the circuit of all the 
groups entailing about three hours' walking. I spent a 
day in walking round and talking to the people, 

" There are 117 huts in all giving a probable popula- 
tion of 468 people. The town of Dadi Aba Dada (one 
of the three Galla ' kings ') stands on a breezy eminence, 
which would form an agreeable site for a mission station. 
It is three hours' walk from the Swahili town of Mam- 
brui. \11 the land occupied by the Gallas here is claimed 
by the Swahilis as garden land, and the S\%^ahilis have 
requested them to concentrate at one place, with a view 
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to economizinef space. It is doubtful whether the Gallas 
will remain in the district. 

" Here I got porters for the carriage of my goods from 
the mouth of the Tana. But, not liking to wait four 
days for their return, I started on the second of 
the month for the Galla Settlement, on the Sabaki river. 
My cook and servant declined to go, and I was accom- 
panied by only three Galla guides, and a boy in charge 
of a pack-donkey. We marched south-westward, 
through a thickly-wooded country, with a large Giriama 
population and at sun-set on the second day struck the 
Sabaki river at Arab Gundi, where we found a mixed 
population of runaway SwahiU slaves, Wanyika, and 
Gallas. The Gallas were in a minority, having only half- 
a-dozen huts. Next day, I made an itinerary of the Galla 
towns, further up river. An hour and half above Arab 
Gundi, on the right bank, I found Alango Baya, a town 
containing ninety-four Galla huts, and mostly built on 
a low strip of land at the river side. There is a good hill 
beyond this strip, and a few have had the common sense 
to build upon it It would serve well as a site for a mis- 
sion station. The town of Dadnose, with twenty-nine 
huts, is close at hand on the other side of the river. And 
Chit, with thirty-nine huts, stands an hour's distance up 
stream, also on the left bank. 

"When Mr. Howe visited the Sabaki three years 
ago there were Gallas at the runaway slave town of 
Makongeni, further up river, but now there are none, all 
having removed to Alanzo Baya. The total population 
in this group of towns seems to be between six and 
seven hundred. There are few sheep and goats, and no 
cattle. * Once we were rich,' the people told me, * but 
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oow our cattle are chickens.' They cultivate maize and 
tobacco extensively, and seem to be more dependent on 
agriculture than any other Gallas I have seen. They 
'sked me to settle in their midst. 

"I thought it prudent to leave the Sabaki as quickly as 
ossible, insurgent Arabs being reported to be plunder- 
ig in the neighbourhood. Sleeping one night at Alango 
aya, I marched next morning back to Arab Gundi, and, 
ffding the river there, passed on hurriedly through the 
iriama country, reaching Melindi early on the second 
ay. Here I had the pleasure of spending a few hours 
ith Mr. Weaver, the Government Resident, and with 
onunander Startin, of H.M.S. Barossa, in whom I found 
1 earnest friend of Christian missions. Some Wanyika 
ame in during the afternoon and reported that the 
Jabs had raided a town during the night, not more than 
a hour distant from the wood in which I had slept, 
eaving Melindi towards sunset, I reached the Galla 
)wn of Bomapande at midnight the same night Next 
ly I passed on to Jalicha, and, two days later, before 
inrise on Sunday, October 10, 1895, I returned safely 

Golbanti. This coast journey, entailing 250 miles of 
ilking, had occupied fifteen days. 
" I desire to put on record a humble acknowledgment 

God's sparing mercies throughout a long and some- 
hat lonely journey. For His protection from the terror 
f night, and the arrow that flieth by day ; from the 
istilence that walketh in darkness and the destruction 
at wasteth at noonday, I would offer to Him my heart's 
ist gratitude and praise. May He grant that the 
umey shall not have been in vain, but shall lead to a 
rtherance of the Gospel in this part of heathendom.' 
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The report sent home by Mr. Ormerod containec3 c 
long list of the towns visited by him, with their esti- 
mated population. These statistics are to be fotind in 
the Missionary Echo, for 1896. These I have not 
given, as I thought, though of great value to the Mission- 
ary Committee, they would not be interesting to the 
general reader. It was not the Committee alone who felt 
that by this work of exploration Mr. Ormerod had ren- , 
dered valuable service. The Geographical Journaly which ; 
published an account of it, said, " None of the half-dozen \ 
travellers who had previously reached the falls seemed 
to have taken pains to estimate the population, and no 
white man, speaking the vernacular, had reached Koro- 
koro." Hence we find that, in promoting the object of 
his mission, Mr. Ormerod did something to extend the 
bounds of human knowledge. 



CHAPTER IX. 

RTH YEAR IN GOLBANTI. — IN LABOURS MORE 
ABUNDANT. 

f in 1896 Mr. Ormerod suffered much in health. 
r had three attacks of fever in three months, suf- 
from headache, and feeling his nerves unstrung, 
it to Merigano for change of air and rest. There, 
*r, he found no game to shoot, and many mos- 
; to vex. His health did not improve, so he cut 
lis visit, and returned to Golbanti. A few days 
be went with a shooting party, but was seized 
;ver on the way, and lay down all day under a 
tree. Mr. Ormerod had a very homely design in 
)Oting expeditions, not sport, but, as he himself 
I make the pot boil ! On this occasion his friends 
failed, but he was more successful when, having 
ed from his fever, accompanied by the native 
', Shakala, and seven of the mission children, he 

a place called Waichu, which proved a happy 

1 ground, for he shot a large red antelope, and 
a found a bees* nest full of prime honey. " So/' 
J, "we feasted ourselves on venison and honey- 
and came back in excellent himiour. All were 

laden with antelope flesh." 
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As on occasion Mr. Ormerod had to be a Nimiod, so 
we find him engaged in other occupations which in Eng- 
land do not fall to the minister's lot. In his journal we 
meet with this entry : " To-day tried my 'prentice hand 
at bricklaying. Two months ago I taught half-a-dozen 
lads to make sun-dried bricks, and they have since made 
between two and three thousand. Now I have begun 
to use the bricks in the erection of a kitchen/' He de- 
scribes the bricks, which seem to be like what are called 
in the East adobes. " These bricks are composed of 
clay from the termite hills, compounded with river sani 
They are fashioned in wooden moulds to the required 
size, and laid in the sun for two days until quite dry and 
hard. Some become almost as hard as stone. But they 
must be kept under a good roof, as the rain quickly 
softens them." The " but " in the last sentence reminds 
us of the " but " in the description of Naaman*s condition* 
which poisons all that went before. Bricks which soften 
in the rain would scarcely meet the requirements of 
British builders, but, when kiln -dried bricks cannot Be 
come at, sun-dried ones must be taken for all they are 
worth. 

On another occasion we find him acting as a kind of 
state functionar}^ "This afternoon," he writes, **four 
Galla chiefs, Dadi Aba Dada, Godana Jara, Boru Dulo 
and Dida Buojia, signed a treaty with Mr. Anderssen, 
the Government district officer, placing their people and 
territory under the Queen's protection. At Mr. Anders- 
sen's request, I translated the treaty into Kigalla, ex- 
plained its terms, and was a witness to the signatures, 
but I explained to the chiefs that I was acting merely 
as the friend of both parties, and that I was in no way 
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connected with Government" This disclaimer was very 
prudent and very necessary. Missionary memoirs, not- 
ably the life of Dr. Moffat, show the evil that results 
when the missionary is identified with the civil powers. 
The case is an example of how the flag follows the mis- 
sionary, not the missionary the flag. 

The chief first mentioned was the paramount chief 
of the Gallas in the district. He is even described as the 
king. He cannot have been very powerful, or at least his 
power was threatened, for he came to Mr. Ormerod say- 
ing that he wished to reside in Golbanti as there was 
a conspiracy against him at Bomapande. This led to 
what we may call another treaty. If the king sought 
the protection of the mission village, he must attend the 
mission services at least once every Lord's day. The 
potentate did not see the justice of this. Why should 
he be compelled to attend when this was not insisted on 
in every case ? Mr. Ormerod reminded him of his influ- 
ential station, and said that for him to settle on the 
station, enjoying its privileges and security, yet tacitly 
opposing the work, was certainly unfair, and hence if 
he would not agree to the condition he had better settle 
elsewhere. The colloquy ended by the " king " accepting 
Mr. Ormerod's terms. The missionary did not expect 
much from this compliance, but, like Abraham's ser- 
vant, he said, " Hinder me not." 

We find Mr. Ormerod engeiged also in the congenial 
occupation of translation. Once, while thus engaged, 
a heathen Galla sat and watched him and Shakala at 
their task. Afterwards he said to Mr. Ormerod, " Are 
you going a-hunting to-day ? " The missionary said, 
'* No," and asked why he put such a question, " Oh," he 
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replied, " you and Shakala were scanniiig God's book 
very carefully, and I cxinduded that you were seeking 
an augury for to-day's sport" Sortilege from the Bible 
has been practised by good men, but Mr. Ormerod could 
honestly disavow it 

One day he watched a heathen rite practised at his 
own door, as the Galla watched him in his supposed 
act of divination. Shakala had described such 
a scene before. Now he saw it with his own eyes. A 
man's foot had been badly gored by a bufiPalo. The 
man was brought to Mr. Ormerod for treatment, and 
one morning, when he was dressing the wound, his 
master, an aged Galla, brought a sheep to the hut-door. 
" The relatives and friends grouped arotmd, and the old 
man, stroking the sheep from head to tail, and looking 
down at it intently, began to pray, * Give us life and 
health and peace. And this Msanya, cure him, heal him, 
strengthen him, and enable him to go back to his hunt- 
ing fields. Feed his wife and children, and give them 
cloth to wear, and water to drink.' He prayed for about 
five minutes, his invocation all being addressed to the 
sheep. A knife was then handed to him, and he pro- 
ceeded to kill the victina." 

Such instances showed Mr. Ormerod how much the 
Gallas stood in need of enlightenment, but he found 
them very obdurate and intractable. The native teacher 
whom he had appointed to Witu found that the Galla 
chief believed that religion was only for the lower caste 
English, that the magnates despised it Hence, when 
pressed to listen to the Word of God, he would reply, 
" I and my people are living under Government patron- 
age; we are Captain Rogers' soldiers, therefore we 
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cannot trouble with religion." " Have any of the rulers 
believed on him ? " was a question asked long ago. It 
is right to say that Captain Rogers, the administrator, 
gave Barisa, the teacher, every encouragement. When 
asked to remove him from the town, he refused, and 
privately told Barisa to "keep pegging away." Mr. 
Ormerod also found that when Gallas had received the 
Gospel they sometimes forgot that they were purged 
from their old sins. " How hard," Mr. Ormerod wrote, 
" it seems to be for our converts to give up the old vices. 
To-day in pay presence one of our most respected Chris- 
tians quarrelled with a little fellow, and began to swear 
at him * like a trooper.' His only excuse was that the 
boy swore first." 

Mr. Ormerod was not the only missionary on the Tana 
who foimd the Galla field a somewhat ungrateful and 
sterile soil. Mr. Alne, a Swedish missionary, visited 
Mr. Ormerod one day, and the latter wrote, " He is tired 
of Gallas, and is now interesting himself more in 
Pokomos. The Gallas are such importunate beggars, 
and expect him to build their huts, and their stockade, 
and feed them." Shakala, the native teacher, must have 
thought such rebukes were deserved, for, in a sermon on 
Noah's builders, he said that they got all the wages they 
could out of him, then took no more interest in the ark. 
" So with the Gallas of to-day. They are all very ready 
to help the white man, for wages, to build his house 
and church, but they do not accept the salvation which 
he offers." Certainly, Shakala used great plainness of 
speech. 

Mr. Ormerod could not discard the Gallas. If preach- 
ing to them did not seem very remunerative, yet "tor 
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this purpose he was sent." But there was another 
people, the Pokomos, Hving on the river banks, who 
might be included within the scope of his exertions. He 
had " an encouraging palaver " with the elders of the 
district He offered to arrange a distinct service for 
them every Sunday if they would attend, and that if they 
would take up the matter earnestly he would be as 
earnest in teaching them. The interview resulted in 
the acceptance of the offer and the inclusion of the 
Pokomos within the sphere of his exertions. This in- 
volved the acquisition of a new language, but he wrote, 
" Ha\ang acquired a speaking acquaintance of Kiswahili 
and Kigalla, I now have time to take up the study of 
Kipokomo." The agreement was very opportune. A 
few days before this " palaver," he had attended a 
Pokomo's death-bed. Mr. Ormerod asked him if he 
believed in Jesus. " No." " Had he heard anything of 
God's book?" "No." "What preparation had he 
made ? " " Oh," he replied, " I am not a believer in 
Jesus, nor have I accepted the Book, but I have accepted 
a gim from Government." "He evidently thought," 
wrote Mr. Ormerod, " that the cap-gun would help him 
into Heaven." 

Mr. Ormerod's resolve to establish a new branch of 
the mission was the more heroic inasmuch as for many 
months he had been left alone on the station. His 
colleague, Mr. Griffiths, had never been well at Gol- 
banti. He had frequent fevers and other distressing 
ailments. Indeed, he had arrived in Africa not in the 
best physical condition. He caught a cold in France 
on his outward journey, and in simny Africa his cough 
did not disappear. He was anxious to obtain reliable 
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^^dical advice. So early in the yeair, he paid a visit to 
Mombasa for that purpose. Mr, Onnerod expected that 
^e would be absent for about three weeks. He did not 
^etura. There was work to be done in the Ribe district^ 
^nd the committee sanctioned his remaining there. Thus 
ilr. Ormerod was left alone, although ere the end of 
tie year he was cheered by the news that the Rev, 
Charles Consterdine had been appointed as his col- 
league. He had other grounds of encouragement. Thus 
le writes on August 30, '' A red-letter day. This morning 
J baptized seven Galias. Six were adults (four men and 
two girls) who professed conversion. The seventh was 
the infant son of our Witu teacher They chose their 
baptismal names as follows : Stephen, Peter, John, 
Lazarus, Sarah, Martha, and Moses. The service was 
solemn, and I think we all felt God s presence. This was 
my first baptismal service God grant that these few may 
be merely the first-fruits of a not-distant harvest \ " 
Three weeks later, the first class-meeting was held, at 
which fifteen were present, and in the following month 
Mr, Ormerod administered the Lord's Supper for the 
first time. There were fourteen communicants, all bap- 
tized natives. " We felt the Lord's presence," he wrote, 
'* and partook very joyfully," 

While thus being cheered by seeing fruit of his 
labours, he experienced the greatest grief of his life. 
Under the date of September 23 the following brief entry 
occurs : *' Got news to-day of Henry s death. Oh, what 
agony I *' The word was not too strong for the depth 
of his emotions. His grief was intense. Between his 
brother and himself there was an attachment much 
deeper than is generally found among the most endeared 
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relatives. His correspondence reveals this in the most 
interesting manner. 

Henry had chosen the Christian ministry as his profes- 
sion, and he had a real vocation for it. Robert had 
rendered brotherly help to enable his brother to secure 
a University education, and when he sought clerical 
orders in the Church of England, he wrote to him from 
Golbanti most sympathetically, " I remember you r^- 
larly at the throne of grace, with special reference to 
your theological studies, and shall have an early prayer- 
meeting for you on Whit-Sunday, if that is the day. A 
solemn, awful thing it is to enter the ranks of the minis- 
try, for thereby do we not add vastly to our responsi- 
bility ? . . . But, oh, how glorious the prospect for 
young fellows like ourselves entering God's ministry— 
the prospect of being perfectly free to serve God for 
every moment of our lives without 'let or hindrance'" 

Rev. Heruy Thomas Ormerod was ordained to the 
curacy of Byker, Newcastle-on-Tyne, by the Bishop of 
the Diocese. He is spoken of in the newspaper reports 
as of Selwyn College, Cambridge, and it is intimated 
that he took his B.A. degree prior to his ordination. 

The letters of Mr. Ormerod to his brother and his 
parents corroborate most painfully descriptions already 
given of the depravity of the people among whom he ^ 
laboured. They show also the great interest which he 
took in his brother's work and welfare ; the joy he. 
felt in his brother's success, and how earnestly he be- i 
sought an interest in his brother's prayers. Bitterly as 
he felt his bereavement, he acquiesced in the Divine will 
In a letter to the Missionary Secretary he said, "My 
brother's death has been a great grief to me. It was he 
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who led me to the penitent form thirteen years ago, and 
who first turned my thoughts toward the heathen. He 
took a curacy at home, meitely to gain experience pre- 
liminary to work in the foreign field, and the postscript 
in his last letter to me expressed the hope that we would 
meet towards the end of the year in Zanzibar or Mom- 
basa. But God has ordered it otherwise, and His will 
be done." Rev. H. T. Ormerod was, unfortunately, 
drowned while bathing. 

The most poignant regrets were felt by a large circle 
of friends at this tragic termination of a devoted life, and 
none felt it more bitterly than the missionary labouring 
alon^ amid intractable heathen away in East Africa. 
Earth seemed poorer to him for the loss of his dear 
brother, and he had no presentiment that they had to 
meet so soon where parting is unknown. But, indeed, he 
had mournful evidence that life is brief and uncertain. 
The missionary who brought him, on September 23, the 
tidings of his brother*s death, himself " shuffled off this 
mortal coil " before the end of the year, and Mr. 
Ormerod is found painfully recalling the number of 
deaths that had taken place among missionaries on the 
Tana since his arrival at Golbanti. As if to show that 
" misfortunes never come singly," on December 24, when 
preparations were being made for the Christmas festival, 
he received tidings of the death of the Rev. Thos. H. 
Carthew, of Ribe, the superintendent of Free Methodist 
Missions in East Africa. In a previous chapter I have 
given an estimate of this good man's character and 
labours, and I will only here quote the entry which I 
find in Mr. Ormerod's journal : " The news which 
reached me the day before Christmas of Mr. Carthew's 
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death was a sad Christinas message. We gave i 
preparation of a Christmas tree and the decorat 
the church. Though he had only visited Golbani 
or twice, and then merely for a day or two, then 
yet many who had learned to love and respect hii 
me he had been as a father." 



CHAPTER X. 



SLAVERY. 

The missionaries sent to East Africa by the United 
3\f ethodist Free Churches, as Englishmen and Free Meth- 
odists, naturally abominate slavery and the slave trade. 
They have read Curran*s glorious declaration that the 
soil of Britain emancipates by its touch ; they remember 
liow Dr. Livingstone regarded slavery as the open sore 
of Africa and pronounced a blessing on the nation or the 
roan who could heal it ; they know that their country, at 
a gpreat price, aboUshed slavery in its Colonies, and they 
might innocently suppose that freedom would flourish 
Avherever the British flag was unfurled. If, however, any 
of them supposed this, a short residence in East Africa 
^ould undeceive them The fugitive slave law enacted 
in the United States ere the days of Abraham Lincoln 

■ was regarded in our country as infamous, but it has its 
I counterpart in the British Protectorate of East Africa. 
I Mr. Ormerod had not been three months in Africa when 
I he came into collision with the Company's administrators 
I on the question of slavery. In his journal, under the 
I date January 14, 1893, he writes: " About three o'clock 

■ a man came running to the mission house with the news 
I that Yasamine, a slave woman, had been captured in the 
ft village and hurried off towards Mombasa by two 
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' Askaris ' (native soldiers). He was agitated and excited, 
and said his soul had been pained by the sad sight. 
. . . It appeared that two Askaris, accompanied by a 
Swahili, had entered the village as stealthily as beasts of 
prey ; had found Yasamine in her husband's house ; had 
dragged her out, despite her entreaties and protestations, 
and, with a heartlessness quite in keeping with their 
loathsome task, had hurried her off along the road to 
Mombasa." Mazera appeared at this juncture, and told 
the same story. He and the rest of the villagers urged 
upon the missionary the lawlessness of the arrc3t. No 
warrant had been produced, and, in fact, the soldiers had 
taken care to keep out of the missionaries* sight. Mr. 
Ormerod determined to start in pursuit, and, after a 
run of three miles under a burning sun, he came up with 
the soldiers and their charge. Demanding on whatz^V 
authority they acted, the soldiers produced a memoran — _ 
dum, authorizing " Shaabeg and his agents '* to searctm^ 
for Yasamine. As the pursuers did not meet this de- — 
scription, Mr. Ormerod felt justified in demanding he-^^i 
release. This he obtained, and at once wrote to Mi^crr 
Jenner, the judicial officer of the Company, explaining ^g 
the groimd of his action, asking for a copy of its rpgii1:^=i. 
tions on slavery, and engaging to keep the slave in sa^BVe 
custody till he had his reply. When that came it w ; i s 

peremptory enough. He was ordered to deliver up tl le 

slave at once, and summoned to appear in court hims^^/f 
on a charge of assaulting and obstructing the Askai«rzs 
in the performance of their duty. The assault was tillie 
technical one of putting his hand on the Askari's ^nal, 
and the charge was withdrawn at the instance of Prfr. 
Pigott, the chief administrator. Still, Mr. Ormerod harf 
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to appear in court, and the judge gave him a sharp 

lecture in the strain of the famous verdict, " Not guilty, 

^"t don't do it again." Poor Yasamine was claimed by 

"^ wicked old owner, Shaabeg, as his concubine, and 

^^en Mr. Ormerod asked the judge if he would consign 

"^1" to bondage and enforced adultery, he only replied 

^^^t we could not enforce our customs on other people. 

^ ^tiding there was no other way of obtaining her release, 

^x*. Ormerod offered to purchase her freedom. Shaabeg 

^^s willing to sell, but asked an exorbitant price. 

Eventually Mr. Ormerod purchased her for eighty dollars 

"^-^three times the price usually paid for female slaves. 

^asamine was redeemed and returned to her husband 

^t Mazeras. 

The matter found its way into the public press of 
^lur coimtry, but not by the wish of Mr. Ormerod or his 
Crorrespondent, Rev. C. T. Wakefield. A leader in the 
fDaily Chronicle, referring to it, said : " All has ended 
for the best, and the Christian propriety of Mr. 
Ormerod's action, looked at, however, from the point of 
View of the Church militant, is imquestionable," but the 
^ame article declared that the party " who was right ac- 
cording to humanity, was entirely wrong according to 
law and expediency." 

Mr. Labouchere recited the facts in Truthy and made 
the following imcompromising observations : 

" I would ask my readers to note well the above facts. 
Mombasa is in that part of the Sultan of Zanzibar's 
territories which he has handed over to the East 
Africa Company. The Company exercises full 
sovereignty there. A slave escapes. She is dragged 
back by the officials of the Company. A missionary 
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interferes. In vain. The slave is taken before the 
judge of the Company. Her master offers to sell her. 
He asks an excessive price. She is confined in prison. 
Finally, the master accepts a lower price, which is paid 
by the missionary. This is recorded in a deed signed 
by the Company's judge, and there is no question that, 
had the money of the missionary not been forthcoming, 
the slave would have been handed back to her master. 
Arab slave'raiders, indeed ! This slave was raided by 
the Company's police in a village where she had taken 
refuge, brought up before a Company judge for the 
crime of having escaped from servitude, and, in a Com- 
pany court, ordered back to servitude, if no one would 
buy her freedom. And this was done xmder the British , 
Sag." The writer then quotes Curran's famous declara- 
tion, adding, *'But then Curran did not live in the days 
of African Chartered Companies." 

Shortly afterwards two men visited Mazeras an(3. 
called upon the missionary. One of them said he wa^ 
the cousin of the native teacher, and had come to pa;^y 
him a friendly visit. Having made his call on the mi^^- 
sionary, he next went to the house of his alleged relativ^^. 
who disclaimed all knowledge of him, yet neverthele^^s 
offered him accommodation for the night. But tl^i-^ 
suspicion of the villagers had been excited. They fe^Tt 
sure the men were slave hunters, and they were unwitliim^ 'g 
that they should remain in the village all night. MTx 
Ormerod advised them to leave. The men protests <i 
against the inhumanity of such treatment^ yet neverth. 
less they departed, and Mr. Ormerod afterwards di 
covered that the suspicion entertained by the villagers 
was entirely warrantable. Mr. Pigott, the chief adminis 
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trator. told him that one of the men was a slave-owner, 
and that they were in pursuit of a slave. It is well that 
wolves are sometimes recognized when they come in 
sheeps* clothing. 

When Mn Ormerod removed to Golbanti he was still 

' confronted with the evils of slavery. The Sultanate of 

Witu soon afterwards became a British possession, and 

was placed under the govemnient of the Crown. Mr 

Ormerod hoped that Golbanti would be included in the 

new regime Whether it had was difficult to learn, but, 

on a visit from the chief administrator, his hopes were 

dashed to the ground He was informed that the new 

rule did not extend to the south bank of the Tana river, 

und that therefore Golbanti remained under the Com- 

pany's rule. Rev. Thomas Wakefield, who spent the 

best years of his life in East Africa, relates that^ in 

1823, tte Arabs, who at that time were in possession of 

Mombasa and adjoining district, offered to England the 

island and town and a strip of coast line, bearing from 

Mombasa northward and southward, and extending for 

several degrees of latitude. *' If England had accepted 

the occupation, the past seventy years would have 

*^nished slavery, would have provided a Canada, by 

^hich an open opportunity of escape would have been 

Sivea to every slave who could make his way to the 

J and of the free." No doubt Mr. Ormerod thought that, 

^f Witu was governed by the Crown, slavery would not 

"^^ tolerated there. Hence his regrets that Golbanti was 

^^t included in the new dominion. In any case his joy 

^ould have been short-lived, for, very soon, the Crown 

Ceded Witu to the Sultan of Zanzibar, Of course the 

*^^ssion was nominal The Sultan is a titular, not an 
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actual, ruler. But it secured the dominance of the 
Mohammedan law, and hence the recogniticMi of the 
domestic institution. Witu might have become " a Aew 
Canada," but our rulers either have a sneaking kindness 
for slavery, or will not face the difficulties attendant on 
its abolition. 

It is only right to say that while slavery was sanc- 
tioned by the I.B.E.A., it had done something in the 
way of ameliorating the condition of many of the native 
population. Ere Mr. Ormerod's appointment to East 
Africa, the Company had redeemed a number of slaves, 
the cost of their redemption being partly borne by the 
missionary societies on whose stations the runaways 
had taken refuge. At Lamu, when the formal transfer 
of the Witu Sultanate to the Crown took place, Mr. 
Ormerod waited on Mr. Rogers, the Company's adminis- 
trator, who told him that during the previous twelve 
months, he had acted in the emancipation of I lo slaves. 
Some were liberated because their owners had died 
and left no heirs ; some on account of the cruelty of their 
masters, and others because a price had been paid for 
their freedom. At a later period Rev. George Turner 
stated that, in a letter sent by Mr. Ormerod, it was said 
that Captain Rogers had liberated 856 slaves. I do 
not find any reference to this in Mr. Ormerod's journals, 
so I am not able to furnish particulars. The fact tttat 
so many could be freed shows what multitudes were 
enslaved, and bondage still was a bitter draught whidi 
many were compelled to drink. 

Mr. Ormerod had many slave cases to deal with at 
Golbanti. In a letter to his dear friend. Rev. C. T. 
Wakefield, he states that most of them were settled to 
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his satisfaction. I do not understand this to mean that 
the slaves generally acquired their freedom. Many of 
them might be like a case he mentions in his journal of 
a mother and son who fled from their master, and sought 
refuge in Golbantl The master tracked them and came 
direct to Mr. Ormerod, asking for their return. Mis- 
sionaries in such places as Golbanti necessarily exercise 
a kind of magisterial authority. Mr. Ormerod had all 
the parties before him. The slaves complained that 
their owner cruelly beat them ; he, on the other hand, 
resolutely denied the charge. Mr. Ormerod, shall we 
say, adjourned the court for production of witnesses. 
On a rehearing the master was ready with evidence 
on his own behalf, but the poor slaves could not find 
witnesses to appear against him. Mr. Ormerod there- 
fore got a promise from the master that he would not 
beat his slaves, they promised on such terms to serve 
him faithfully, and so the case was settled — I suppose, 
to mutual satisfaction. Mr. Ormerod, however, took 
care to inform the so-called " owner " that if he heard 
any more of cruelty he would inform Mr. Bird Thomp- 
son (the sub-administrator) of it. This was not trying to 
frighten with false thunder, for we have seen that the 
Company's officials sometimes emancipated slaves on 
account of the cruelty of their masters. 

Some may think that Mr. Ormerod was wrong in 
suffering the slaves to leave their refuge. Without 
insisting on the fact that they were consenting parties 
:o the settlement, I may say that necessity was laid 
ipon him. Men living under law cannot be a law unto 
:hemselves. Masterly inactivity may be displayed in 

H I 
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carrying out uncongenial requirements, and, where con- 
science comes in, passive obedience is all that a Christian 
can render, but it is clear that subjects cannot defy the 
law under which they themselves enjoy protection. Mr. 
Ormerod never abandoned his protest against the " pecu- 
liar institution." When, in 1897, he visited Jomvu on 
the occasion of his mcirricige, among others who greeted 
him gladly was Yasamine, whom years before he had 
rescued from slavery and worse. The price he had paid 
for her redemption was raised by friends connected 
with Bruce Road Methodist Free Church, and, writing 
to Rev. C. T. Wakefield, who was formerly minister 
there, Mr. Ormerod said, " When I was at Ganjoni, Yasa- 
mine came to me and welcomed me heartily. She was 
still on our station with her husband, and was a regular 
attender at our services. Rev. J. B. Griffiths spoke well 
of her. ... It was a good work to redeem, releas- 
ing her from the evils of concubinage and slavery, and 
I am proud of the part I took in the matter. You also, 
I am sure, look back to it with pleasiure and thanks- 
giving." The date of this letter is October 14, 1897. 
There had been fresh developments of the question ere 
that date, and Mr. Ormerod felt that an official utter- 
ance in Parliament had justified his actioiL Referring to 
a number of letters that had appeared in the Fm 
Methodist on the subject of slavery in East Africa, he 
says, " The trend of the whole correspondence shows 
that in Yasamine's case we were right even though the 
Committee at the time seemed to give me a mild rebuke. 
And Mr. Curzon's recent statement in the House of 
Commons means that the Government now recognize 
that the I.B.E.A. magistrate did not at first recognize 
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in Yasamine's case that the employment of British sol- 
diers for the search and recapture of a runaway slave 
was illegal." 

Within three months of his lamented death a com- 
munication appeared in the Daily Chronichy in which 
we have his final word on the question, which had so 
long vexed his righteous soul. I wish I could insert 
it here in full, but the rigid limits within which I must 
confine myself forbid Mr. Ormerod commences by 
saying that a sojourn of three months had given him 
opportunities for observing the present aspect of slavery 
in the Protectorate. He found that free labour is almost 
unknown, domestics and workmen are almost all slaves. 
He foimd also that, as British officers uphold the 
Mohammedan law, the British Government appears to 
the people to support slavery. In this aspect a con- 
versation which he had with a Pundit is very instructive. 
" See that red flag flying there on the Gerezu flag-staff ? " 
said Mr. Ormerod, figuring for the nonce as an apologist 
for the English Government. " It is the emblem of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar. As long as that flies the British 
officer must administer the Sultan's law — ^that is, the 
Mohammedan law — which permits slavery." This special 
pleading did not confound the Pundit. " That's not a 
flag," he replied. " That's merely a towel fit to wipe your 
hands on. Our chiefs have already sold us over to 
England and the English flag is ours in reality." Mr. 
Ormerod knew that this was true, so he wrote, " It is 
not a sub-commissioner's fault that he is given the 
impossible task of serving two masters," and added 
with equal vigour and truth, " The fault is with 
the people at home who, while very scrupulously 
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washing their hands of slavery in Crown Colonies, 
are yet willing to maintain slavery in East Africa, 
using the Sultan as a scapegoat and the British 
administrators as agents." 

He gladly shows that progress has been made, and 
ameliorations have taken place, all the concessions hav- 
ing been wrung from the Sultan as the result of very 
strenuous efforts. These have been published to the 
British people, but he found many of the enslaved people 
utterly ignorant of them, and very naturally exclaims, 
"What a pity that the annoimcement is not made 
equally effective to the natives for whose benefit the 
concessions are intended" 

In the journal containing this very able communia- 
tion, Mr. Ormerod's views are thoroughly endorsed in a 
leading article. " We have," says the writer, " abolished 
the slave market in Cairo and taken such measures as 
will make within a generation domestic slavery in Egypt 
a thing of the past Yet in Zanzibar, which would perish 
out of the list of states but for our continued support, 
we ignore Schiller's wise advice that no covenant should 
be made with a candle to the devil. It is true that Sir 
John Kirk and Sir Arthur Hardinge have done some- 
thing to salve the conscience of the British people. They 
have stopped slave-trading ; now we release slaves by 
wholesale in cases of proved cruelty, and iif a man dies 
without a male heir his slaves are liberated." The 
article ends thus : " That much has been done to 
ameliorate the lot of the slaves of the Zanzibar realm 
we thankfully admit. But why hesitate to make one 
more bite of the cherry and be done with it ? " Be done 
with it ! Quite so. That is the legitimate, just, righteous, 
Christian conclusion of the whole matter. 



CHAPTER XL 

FIFTH YEAR IN GOLBANTI — MARRIAGE. 

Mr. Ormerod suffered much from fever during the 
first two months of 1897. He seems, however, to have 
been able to continue his work with only slight inter- 
ruptions. He carried out his intention of establishing 
a Pokomo service. Thus he wrote to the editor of 
the Missionary Echo, " I am thankful to say there are 
hopeful signs in the work here. The Galla work goes 
on successfully — our numbers still small but better than 
last year. This year I have b^^n an effort among the 
Pokomos (the river people among whom the German 
missionaries work). So far, the effort promises well. 
Last Sunday no fewer than forty Pokomos attended 
service, and every day from fifteen to twenty attend 
school and a short service. They are now building their 
iiuts close to the landing stage. I hope that in a short 
time we shall have two good towns on the station (the 
Galla town as at present and a Pokomo town), and two 
separate congregations taught in separate languages." 
Describing these river people, he says, " They are not 
unlike the natives at Ribe and Ganjoni, a true negro 
race, easy-going, cheerful, generous, conscious of their 
depravity, and ready to welcome and accept the teaching 
of a white man. Comparatively speaking, they are in- 
dustrious, maintaining themselves by rice-growing. 
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maize-growing, and fishing. They are a people with a 
future and are not likely to die out before the invading 
white man. They possess liberal and progressive ideas, 
this being specially characteristic of the young mea" 
This is a very pleasant picture and Mr. Ormerod's 
opinion of the docility and accessibleness of the 
Pokomos is confirmed by other testimony. But the pic- 
ture has darker shades. The Pokomos are not a virtuous 
people. What heathens ever were ? Mr. Ormerod pro- 
ceeds, ** And they are greatly in need of the Gospel, for 
their present customs are exceedingly sinful. Dnmken- 
ness, adultery, and witchcraft are common vices. They 
not only do the same, but have pleasure in them that 
do them." 

On February 26 Mr. Ormerod left Golbanti for Mom- 
basa. The reason for this journey will appear in an 
extract from the Missionary Echo for March, 1897. The 
Missionary Secretary writes, "On February 8 Miss 
M. E. Edwards and Miss Armie Brown left London en 
route for our East African mission station, Miss Edwards 
to be married to Rev. J. B. Griffiths and Miss Brown 
to Rev. R. M. Ormerod. Both these young ladies have 
had a three months* course at the Zenana College, 
London, in obstetrics and nursing. ... These two 
young ladies are going forth to the Dark Continent with 
a brave heart, a strong and simple faith in Jesus Christ, 
and a consuming zeal to spend and be spent in His ser- 
vice. Let those of us who stay at home try to realize 
what is involved in the self-sacrificing act of these young 
ladies. In one case an invalid mother has to be left 
May our sacrifice in gift be not less than theirs in act" 
The young lady who had an invalid mother was Miss 
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Brown, who, after leaving her dear husband in Africa, 
has returned to help and comfort her very dear mother, 
who, alas, is an invalid still. The two young ladies — 
who had formed during their brief acquaintance a sin- 
cere friendship— on their arrival at Mombasa were met 
by their affianced husbands, and during the three weeks 
they had to reside in the district to fulfil legal obliga- 
tions in view of their marriage, they were the guests of 
the Rev. W. G. Howe and his amiable wife, who 
endeared herself to her guests by her sisterly kindness. 
On March 25 the legal ceremony was performed at the 
British Vice-Consulate at Mombasa, and the religious 
ceremony the same day at Mazeras by Rev. W. G. 
Howe. Writing to her mother. Miss Brown, now Mrs. 
Ormerod, said, " I could not refrain from tears when 
we four stood at the altar. Behind and in front, nothing 
but black faces. Oh, how different it would have been 
to have the dear home friends around me. But none the 
less, dear mother, it was a most impressive service." Such 
thoughts were very natural, and indicate no regret that 
she had left the dear home circle and its happy sur- 
roundings. They could not have everything as in Eng- 
land, yet the bridal party was photographed. Rev. 
Charles Consterdine acting as the photographer. It is 
right here to acknowledge the kindness of the C.M.S. 
ladies at Mombasa, who entertained the brides the night 
before the wedding, supplied them with beautiful bou- 
quets, and signed as witnesses at the Consulate after the 
wedding. The newly-married couple soon set off for their 
home and, after a few days spent at Sheila, they 
reached Golbanti on or about April 6. 

We often want to know how things strike a stranger, 
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and in her home letters Mrs. Ormerod gives her impres- 
sions as to what she saw. Of course, at first she could 
not communicate with any of the natives, and she re- 
gretted that in her walks with her husband and the 
house-boys she could not tell them of her interest in 
their spiritual welfare. But she commenced her study 
of the native languages, beginning, as her husband 
directed, with Kiswahili. But if she could not as yet 
open her lips, she kept her eyes open. " I am very mudi 
pleased with Moss's work out here. He has collected 
very good congregations. He preaches both to the 
Gallas and Pokomos. But they are quite different ser- 
vices. I have joined in one communion service since 
coming out, and it impressed me very much to see the 
sincerity of the native Christians." 

Of course, Mr. Ormerod knew better than his appre- 
ciative spouse the true inwardness of the situatioa 
Writing a little before the date of this letter he said, 
" As to Mombasa district I cannot speak ; it is four years 
since I was there. But I believe the work is being ener- 
getically pushed on at all the stations there, and that 
there are gratifying results. But at Golbanti, as yet, 
things are different. Here is still a valley of dry bones. 
Out of a population of three hundred souls there are not 
more than a score of real believing Christians, with 
perhaps another score of Church-goers. A quickening 
we need, and long I have prayed for it. ' Revive Thy 
work, O Lord,* is often on my lips, and yet there is 
reason for encouragement and thanksgiving." At 
Kulesa the Swedish brethren succeeded among the 
Pokomos, but the Gallas remained utterly indifferent. 
At Makere the Gallas were equally opposed to the 
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Gospel So at other Galla stations. Therefore, when 
Mr. Ormerod looked at the results of the work at Gol- 
banti, he could *' thank God and take courage," 

He regretted to find that at Witu the Gallas remained 
hostile to the Gospel. Believing that it had to be a perma- 
nent Galla station, he had thought it would be desirable 
to build there. The administrator, Captain Rogers, 
foubted the utility of this. He believed that if the 
Sonialis settled down peaceably, the Gallas resident at 
''V'itu would disperse to their former pastoral plains, so 
the Galla settlement would disappear. A plot of land 
f*^r the erection of a mission church had to be transferred, 
^ut the Captain suggested that it should be described 
^s situate near the Galla settlement at Witu or elsewhere. 
T^his uncertainty gave Mr. Ormerod pause. He thought 
^l^^t, under the circumstanceSj it would be folly to build 
^t Witu at all 

Mr. Ormerod did not think that the operations of the 
mission should be confined to Golbanti and neighbour- 
*^ood, and the Missionary Committee had, during the 
i'ear, a forw^ard movement which he proposed under its 
Earnest consideration. We may state his proposals in 
kis own words. " I would suggest a bold development 
^f our mission on the Tana to have, as its primary object, 
the formation of a chain of stations between the coast 
and Korokoro, and, as its ultimate object, the extension 
of that chain to the highlands of Ethiopia. , . . . 
Wc have already established ourselves on the Tana, 
where the Galla population is shght and the Pokomo 
population considerable. Adapting ourselves to our 
situation, let our new stations on the Tana be planted 
near centres of population, irrespective of tribe. Instead 
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of sticking to the handfuls of Gallas, and leav- 
ing the numerous Pokomos to * the German mis- 
sionaries, let us establish stations near such towns 
as Kosi (700 people) or ICinakombo (600). The 
population there is Pokomo, but, if we built stations, 
Gallas would also probably settle." Mr. Ormerod 
then showed that the time was opportune tor 
such extension, and indicated where he thought three 
new stations might be planted Having constructed a 
chain of stations stretching three hundred miles into the 
interior they could then push on into the highlands of 
Ethiopia, those healthy, wealthy and populous Rhendile 
and Borana countries which he thought Messrs. Wake- 
field from the first intended to evangelize. The Mis- 
sionary Secretary supported the scheme, which he 
thought pointed out what had all along been the goal of 
the East African mission. " Never," he said, " in the 
history of our missions were the calls more clear and 
urgent, the duty more imperative, the privilege more 
august. As Churches, we are well able to occupy the 
land, and possess the great Borana country." 

The scheme was a magnificent one, but men and 
means were wanted for its realization. To carry it out 
could not in any case be the work of a day. An exten- 
sion was effected, as we shall find, but it was only a 
small step towards the realization of Mr. Ormerod's 
noble project, and his lamented death has made it diffi- 
cult to maintain the ground that has already been won, 
but " he did well that it was in his heart." 

When the services of the Rev. Charles Consterdine 
were secured for East Africa, Mr. Ormerod hoped to 
have him as his colkcigue. In the first instance, how- 
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ever, he was appointed to labour in the Mombasa dis- 
trict, but eventually was transferred to the Tana mission. 
This was the first thing that made even a slight exten- 
sion possible, and his coming and efficiency were used 
for that piupose. Meantime, in his solitary capacity, ere 
his colleague's arrival, we find Mr. Ormerod doing all 
he could towards the development of the work in Gol- 
banti. Thus we find him writing under the date, August 
22, " This morning I initiated a daily dispensary service. 
The sick are required to assemble in the downstairs 
verandah at the second bell ringing. I read to them 
a portion of Scripture, expound it, and then engage in 
prayer. This short service lasts between ten and fifteen 
minutes. When this is over I treat the cases as well ^s 
I can." Mr. Ormerod explains that most of these re- 
quired very simple treatment, although occasionally 
cases of greater difficulty occurred. Then on Septem- 
ber 10 he writes, "Barisa Abashora and I visited the 
Pokomo town (Galidos) and made a shauri, with a view 
to starting a day-school for Pokomo children. . . . 
The people agreed to our proposal, and Barisa will begin 
the school next Monday." A later entry showed that 
the school was commenced that day with eighteen 
scholars. 

Shortly after the opening of the Pokomo school, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ormerod had the great pleasiu-e of a visit from 
the Rev. W. G. Howe and Mrs. Howe. Mr. Howe was 
now labouring at Ribe, but had formerly laboured at 
Golbanti, and on this account his report of his visit has 
the greater interest and importance. On their voysige 
from Mombasa to Lamu, Mrs. Howe suffered so dread- 
fully from sea-sickness that it seemed doubtful whether 
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she could proceed after being landed at Lamu in a pros- 
trate condition. However, when she touched dry land, 
she soon recovered, and they proceeded on their way, 
though their troubles were by no means over. On the 
sea passage to the mouth of the Ozi river, they encoun- 
tered a violent head wind, and when they entered "the 
narrow, winding ditch, usually referred to as the Bele- 
zoni Canal, they were plagued and vexed with legions 
of mosquitoes." However, they reached Golbanti in 
safety, and " all's well that ends well." What follows I 
shall give in Mr. Howe's own words, " What struck me 
most during our passage up the river was the large 
increase of population in this district since I left it, the 
increase in the number of small villages on the river 
bank, an increase partly accounted for by the migration 
of up-river Pokomos to this part. I found that many 
changes had taken place at Golbanti since I left it nearly 
five years ago, the most notable of which is, perhaps, the 
large increase in the population of the statioiL I did not 
take a census of the station, but I should judge that 
within the period mentioned the population has increased 
threefold. There has also been an increase in the 
wealth of the town, the Gallas possessing a large number 
of cattle and sheep and goats. Indeed, Golbanti may now 
be regarded as the chief town of the Barrareta Gallas. 
The king and many of his principal men reside there. 
It must be acknowledged that the greater number of 
those who reside on the station are not actuated by any 
zeal for spiritual things. Their presence there is ac- 
counted for by the protection which is thereby afforded 
them from Somali, Masai and Kamba raids. Neverthe- 
less, their residence on the mission station brings them 
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within sound of the Gospel message, and into contact 
with Christian influence and example. It is encourag- 
ing to note that the congregations have also increased in 
size, at least in proportion to the increase of population. 
On Sunday, September 19, there were seventy persons 
present at the Galla service in the morning, sixty-six at 
the Pokomo service in the afternoon, and twenty-five at 
the Galla service in the evening. The figures for the 
morning and afternoon are probably slightly above the 
average. Nevertheless, they indicate great progress 
made during the period of Mr. Ormerod's ministry. 1 he 
Galla king and some of his chief men are regular atten- 
dants. At the daily morning service, during our stay, 
there was an average attendance of about forty. At the 
Galla day-school there was an attendance of twenty-hve, 
and at the Pokomo school an attendance of nineteen. 
The Pokomo work is a comparatively new feature of 
the mission. There is at present attached to the station 
a Pokomo settlement of about one hundred and twenty 
souls. I have every hope that these people will readily 
embrace Christianity. They are quick to learn, docile 
in manner, and much more easily managed than Gallas. 
I think that comparatively speedy results may be 
expected from this branch of the work." 

I am glad that I can give the opinion of a competent 
observer as to the result of Mr. Ormerod's work. The 
latter has told us of difficulties and discouragements, but 
we may now say with Galileo : " It moves after all ! " 



CHAPTER XII. 

SIXTH YEAR IN GOLBANTI. — REVIEWING THE PAST. 

In the beginning of 1898 Mr. Ormerod wrote to the 
editor of the Missionary Echo a review of the work on 
the Tana for the preceding year. A portion of his Idter 
may be inserted here. "Taking 1897 ^is a whole, the 
Galla work here has made real progress, as is evident 
from the increased attendances at church. The paramount 
chief, who a year ago avowed he would never deign 
to enter church, is now a Sunday attender ; his younger 
brother is a promising scholar. Mrs. Ormerod is making 
her influence felt. The school girls look with glee to her 
sewing classes once a week. They would like to have 
them daily to the neglect of all other study. The in- 
struction Mrs. Ormerod received at the Zenana CoU^piB 
London gives her another means of influendng the 
women of the town — ^humanizing them, if not Chris- 
tianizing them. 

" The past year has seen an important extension in 
our Tana work, namely, the extension of our evan- 
gelistic efforts to the Pokomos, the most numerous tribe 
on the Tana. Until the advent of the white man these 
14,000 Pokomos were serfs of the Gallas, but they speak 
a language of their own and have very distinct charac- 
teristics. So long ago as 1878 the Rev. Robert Bushell, 
speaking at the General Missionary Conference in 
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idon, announced that it was the intention of our 
iety to extend among these Pokomos, and npw, 
ity years after that announcement, we have begun 
ilfil it. About a thousand Pokomos, scattered along 
river banks, for a stretch of thirteen miles, consider 
they have claims upon Golbanti mission for pro- 
on and instruction. So, during the past year, I have 
blished schools at three points on the river near Gol- 
:i (Malome, Galidos and Bura), where sixty scholars 
receiving daily instruction in reading and writing 
hymn-singing. On Sundays there is an afternoon 
ice at Bura, with an attendance of about fifty, and 
her at Golbanti (for Malome and Galidos people), 
a similar congregation. One cannot doubt that this 
c will form a valuable adjunct to the Galla work. 
Consterdine and I find it difficult to supervise it with- 
leglecting the Galla work, which has a prior claim 
ur attention. 

The coming of Mr. Consterdine, after a year's im- 
Linty, during which he was assisting in the Mombasa 
ict, has been very encouraging. He is entering 
1 the work heartily, especially the Pokomo branch 
, for which his Swahili befits him. Some time must 
se before he will have gained sufficient knowledge of 
Galla language to enable him to conduct Galla ser- 
). He likes the Tana as a mission sphere, and is 
y^ing fairly good health. So he looks forward hope- 
to a long period of usefulness. 
Virs. Ormerod finds Golbanti much further from 
zation than she expected. She is the only English- 
an in the province of Tanaland. Her health keeps 
T good. She has only had one visit to the seaside 
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since we came here last MardL The heat has been 
affecting her lately, but from malarial troubles she has 
suffered veiy Uttk." 

At Bura, mentioned in the above account, a new mis- 
sion churdi vras erected by the gratuitous services of thir- 
teen young men who devoted thirty days to their hbour 
of love. Unhappily, ere their work was completed, an 
extensive bush fire broke out, and, as it spread, it caught 
hold of the new building, which was burned to the 
ground Concerning this disaster, the Missionary 
Secretary' justly remarked, "The destruction of this 
new church will greatly hamper the work at Bura, a 
station of great promise. Mr. Ormerod deserves both 
our sympathy and our prayers. This fire will not only 
greatly tax the general resources of our Tana station, 
but also the faith and coiu-age of the young men of the 
district This may be one of God's plans for trying our 
work as it goes on." 

For this chapel a Young People's Society of 
Christian Endeavour had promised a belL Mr. Con- 
sterdine acknowledged this in one of his letters, and 
added, " In addition to a good bell to fix on the new 
church, we need a good hand-bell to carry with us when 
we visit the villages round about A sort of good crier's 
bell, that we can swing in our hand and announce our 
arrival and gather the villagers to a service." They do 
not seem to have had such a bell at Golbanti, but Mr. 
Ormerod found a substitute. " I omitted to mention last 
Sunday," h: wrote, " the fact that on that day I beat the 
record in the way of novel church bells, I used the 
alarum of an alarum clock to call the Pokomos to wor- 
ship. They heard its shrill call readily and attended in 
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large numbers. The clock was then brought back to 
^he house to resume its more commonplace duties as a 
-ime-keeper." Surely a good illustration of Goldsmith's 
»vords, 

Wisely contrived — a double debt to pay. 

On May 1 1 of the previous year Mr. Ormerod printed 
the Lord's Prayer in Kigalla. This was the first issue 
From the Golbanti press, and surely a most appropriate 
one. In the summer of 1898 I received from Mr. 
Ormerod a copy of a Galla hymn-book, which was 
printed at Golbanti, much of the labour being that of 
Gallas connected with the mission. The hymns were 
translations of hymns popular in England, which had 
been rendered into Kigalla by the Revs. Charles New, 
Thomas Wakefield, W. G. Howe, and Mr. Ormerod 
himself. Of the merit of these translations I am cer- 
tainly no judge, but of their value I am well assured. 

With this hymn-book came an account of a " palaver " 
held at Golbanti between Mr. Anderssen, the sub- 
commissioner of the Witu Protectorate and the Pokomos 
of the district. Mr. Ormerod was present, and acted as 
interpreter. Mr. Consterdine was there with his camera, 
and acted as photographer. Mr. Anderssen promulgated 
a number of orders for the better government of Tana- 
land. Mr. Ormerod approved of them. Traders on the 
Tana had thenceforth to be licensed, and had to deposit 
a sum of money as a guarantee for good conduct. This 
edict was needful to protect the simple natives from the 
tricks of the traders, who were chiefly of Semitic origin. 
All natives having surplus food to dispose of had to sell 
it to Government. This, I apprehend, was a temporary 

1 1 
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measure ; famine was raging, and this requirement would 
" be good for the present distress." Another edict dis- 
credited advances made on growing crops, or supplying 
goods on credit to soldiers. One which Mr. Ormerod 
highly commended required every landowner to plant 
every year ten useful trees, producing either timber 
or fruit. Hitherto the occupiers had cultivated rice, 
maize, pumpkins or peas — anything which yielded a 
quick return. Hence the banks of the lower Tana were 
almost destitute of timber. Such regulations show that 
the Government wisely and well sought the social and 
industrial welfare of the population. Another order 
fixed a tariff rate for canoe travel which Mr. Ormerod 
thought would be as useful as official cab fares are to 
the travelling public at home. After promulgating these 
orders Mr. Anderssen gave the assembly some good 
counsels, and then asked if the persons present had any 
cases to bring before him. They had ! One man after 
another stood up to say that his wife had deserted him 
or refused to work for him, or wanted to leave him. Mr. 
Anderssen sighed. He said he had heard nothing but 
women cases all along the river. He resolved to do 
nothing till he had consulted the sub-commissioner. 
No doubt he had " more perfect knowledge of this way." 
Mr. Ormerod explains, " The fact is, the Pokomo women 
are in revolt. They are betrothed in their childhood, 
the husbands paying for them in yearly instalments 
until a total of lOO rupees has been paid. The girl is 
then handed over to the husband, and the marriage is 
consummated. According to Pokomo custom this mar- 
riage is indissoluble. But recently cases have occurred 
where betrothed young women have become Christians 
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and have refused to marry their fiances. And other 
cases have occurred where married women have deserted 
their husbands on the ground of incompatibiHty. Gov- 
ernment has dealt summarily with these cases by ruling 
that if the man get his hundred rupees back he has 
no further claim upon the woman. But the result of this 
has been to unloose all the marriage ties in Pokomo- 
land Mr. Anderssen sees the mischief that has been 
wrought, and will endeavour to right it." No social 
question is so important as the relation of the sexes, and 
there is none more difficult of solution in the transition 
from heathenism to Christianity. The missionary, as 
well as the district officer, had his " women cases," and 
they might well make him, too, sigh. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ormerod were absent from Golbanti in 
the middle of the year, between two and three months. 
Mrs. Ormerod required to be near a competent medical 
man, so they went to Lamu. They hoped to return 
bringing with them a gift of God which would brighten 
their home. It did not please their Heavenly Father 
to give them the fruition of their ardent hopes. They 
had to plant in God's acre a seed which shall fructify in 
the resurrection to life. It was a deep disappointment, 
but Mr. Ormerods grief was swallowed up in gratitude 
for the preservation of his beloved wife, whose life was 
in great peril, and Mrs. Ormerod was able to say, " The 
will of the Lord be done." When her strength in 
some measure was restored, they returned to Golbanti, 
reaching it on September 23. They had a warm recep- 
tion from Mr. Consterdine and the natives. In his jour- 
nal Mr. Ormerod entered, " We are thankful to God for 
bringing us once more on the station," adding what now 
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Tcry psitfaetic * May oar stay be a long one!" 
He f omid to his jcpy that Mr. Coasterdbie had been very 
asaffaioos and ^looessfal in his absence. * Bro. Cooster- 
dine,'* he wrote, '^ has been Ter^" energetic both in sdiool 
and church."' On the hrst Simday after his return, Mr. 
Ormerod preached oo the erangdical text, 'Without 
sheddJT^ of blood, there is no remission,* then 
he went to Bora, where, in the little unfinished 
brick church, he preadied on the healii^ of Bartimens. 
He conducted an erenii^ service at Golbanti for the 
Pokomos — Shakala, however, preachii^ the sermon. 
" The attendance," he wrote, " was good, and the whole 
service hearty and encouragii^." 

During the year 1898 an important edict was px)- 
mulgated in reference to slavery in Gallaland. It was to 
the foUowing eflFect : ** The status of domestic slavery 
never having been recognized by the Government among 
the Gallas, notice is hereby given that all slaves, \idiether 
male or female, now in their possession are, ipso facto, 
free. Any Galla who is found guilty of interfering with 
the liberty of any such so-called slaves will be severely 
punished The Galla custom of emancipation known as 
' mogasu ' will be recognized by Her Majesty's ofiftcers." 
It must be explained that this order had no reference 
to slavery in the Sultanate of Zanzibar. Golbanti, where 
the edict was first made known, is more than ten miles 
from the coast, and is not, therefore, considered to be 
under the titular sway of that personage, whom it is 
almost irony to call ruler or potentate. Moreover, the 
Gallas are not Mohammedans, and are not, therefore, 
subject to Mohammedan law. The law now aimounced 
was very good, but, like some other laws, it made 
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nothing perfect. " We missionaries/' wrote Mr Ormerod, 
" intend to keep a vigilant look-out, and see that the 
order is obeyed. The Government officials themselves 
know too little about the Gallas, and are too seldom in 
tduch with them to be able to abolish Galla slavery 
merely by the promulgation of an edict." As a proof that 
Government officials were not always in touch with the 
people, Mr. Ormerod intimates that one who had resided 
for years in the district did not know that slavery existed 
there until he informed him of it As a matter of fact, 
although slaves were generally well treated among the 
Gallas, slavery was part and parcel of their tribal life. 
Galla slaves were all drawn from other tribes, and had 
niostly been captured in war. The new edict was re- 
ceived by the chiefs and elders very quietly, " philosophi- 
cally regarding it,'' said Mr. Ormerod, " as the sequel to 
British protection." Although the law could not ad- 
ttiinister itself it certainly made for freedom, and later 
vve find Mr, Anderssen earnestly inquiring whether the 
Owners were liberating their slaves by their own method 
of manumission in obedience to the law. 

In the middle of October Mn Ormerod went to Bura 
with some of Iiis Pokomo scholars to lay the founda- 
*^ion of a brick house. The function met with a singular 
interruption. A cry was heard, " Hippo ! hippo ! *' and 
^^n immense hippopotamus was seen with its snout above 
the water, and sending clouds of spray into the air, 
'* Soon a flotilla of fifteen canoes," wrote Mr. Ormerod, 
*' Was gathered round the pool where he had appeared, 
^ach canoe manned by a spearman and a paddlen I 
^Iso was afloat, armed with a clumsy cap-gun, lent to me 
W a native. Every time the hippo showed his head on . 
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the surface a shower of spears greeted him, and a bullet 
from my gun. An occasional spear stuck in his hide, 
but he immediately dived, carrying it with him, its 
moving shaft indicatii^ his movements. But the sun 
went down while the brute was still going strong. So 
we failed to get the feast of pork on which we- had flat- 
tered ourselves, and returned home wet, dirty, mosquito- 
bitten, and tired" Had he taken down his Bums when 
he got home, he might have read : 

The best laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft agley. 

When resolved on making a forward movement, 
Bobuoya, a considerable distance up the river, had been 
fixed on as the site of a new station, and, at the end of 
October, Mr. Anderssen bought the lease for the land- 
amounting to thirty acres. It had to be used for purely 
religious purposes, and was leased for ninety-nine years. 
The Golbanti estate was the only freehold land on the 
Tana held by private persons or societies. All the other 
mission stations stand on land leased to them for ninety- 
nine years. 

The two missionaries determined to open the new 
mission early in 1899. Mr. Ormerod felt sad at the 
thought of parting with his colleague, whose society was 
so cheering and whose co-operation so useful. But he 
had gone to Africa in the spirit of self-sacrifice, and be 
was prepared for this parting also for the greater glory 
of God. Meantime, the printing of a Pokomo hymn- 
book, the completion of the church-building at Bura, the 
erection of a shop at Golbanti for an Indian tradesman 
who had settled there, in addition to religious services 
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and work in the schools, accounts for their resolve to 
defer the opening of the station at Bobuoya to the new 
/ear. But on November 23 an advance party of six men 
»et out for the new site to cut and prepare timber for the 
itockade ; and, five days later, a second party set out to 
issist in this work, and to build a temporary thatch- 
ihed The rest of the year was spent by the mission- 
iries in their usual avocations. The health of the party 
>eems to have been well maintained. Speaking of Mrs. 
Drmerod, her husband said, " It is a curious fact that she 
las had no malarial fever for over eighteen months. One 
man on the Tana who had a similar immunity explained 
it on faith-healing grounds. He has just recovered trom 
a tremendous attack, lasting a whole month, and I don't 
hear him now talking about faith-healing." On Decem- 
ber 28 Mr. and Mrs. Ormerod set off for Bobuoya, which 
they reached on the last night of the year. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

LAST YEAR IN GOLBANTL — FOUNDING A NEW STATION. 

BOBUOYA Station was inaugurated with the opening 
of the year 1899. "Bobuoya," we are told, means the 
place of weeping — ^weeping, and very appropriate is the 
name, for weeping was the accompaniment of the inter- 
tribal wars that used to be waged on the Tana, when 
many Pokomos and Gallas were killed or taken captive 
at this place. " We hope," said Mr. Ormerod, " to hear 
of no more weeping at Bobuoya, except it be penitent 
souls weeping their way to Calvary." 

What was Bobuoya like when the missionary appeared 
on the scene? Here is — somewhat condensed — Mr. 
Ormerod's description: "A large dry hill, with steep 
river bank. Scant grass imderfoot A thin forest of 
mimosa thorns overhead, their bulb-like thorns whistling 
in the wind. An occasional tree, uncouth and gnarled 
Thousands of brilliantly plumed, but almost songless, 
birds. Troops of baboons sitting on the river bank 
like human beings, inquisitively conning all passers-by. 
Crocodiles basking lazily on the sand-bank in mid- 
stream, and occasionally stalking the herons, storks and 
king-fishers. A spot deserted by man, though well 
stocked with animals. Excepting a footpath, passing 
over the hill from the Tana towards Witu, there were 
no recent traces of human life. 

" Bobuoya is one of the outlets to the Tana from the 
great prairies that stretch northward toward Somali- 
land. Somalis have often entered Tanaland at this 
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F^pint, and heroic deeds have been done as well as much 
>veeping, weeping. ' For fear of the Somalis neither 
CS^allas nor Pokomos live here at present, though they 
^xe near on the opposite side of the river. A white man 
leaving now settled, natives will gather around him, 
^Jid, with God's blessing, Bobuoya will again become 
Cine of the most important towns of Tanaland." 

New Year's Day was on a Sunday, and Mr. Ormerod 
preached to a congregation made up of the workmen 
lie had employed and a few stragglers from neighbour- 
ing towns. His theme was the great commission. 
(Matt, xxviii. 18-20.) 

The next day he measured out the site, which has a 
frontage of 423 yards to the river. In the afternoon 
' Mrs. Ormerod cut, " well and truly," the first sod of the 
trench which had to be dug for the reception of the 
stockade timber. There was a short service in connec- 
tion with the ceremony. It was tri-lingual. 

Jesus shall reign where'er the sun 

was sung in Kiswahili, the "lingua franca" of East 
Africa ; then Mr. Ormerod prayed, first in Kigalla, and 
again in Kiswahili, and the service was wound up with 
the Lord's Prayer in Kipokomo. Mr. Ormerod thought 
the prospects of the station were bright. It was likely 
to be well-peopled, especially with Pokomos, and to be 
healthy for Europeans. 

The missionary and his wife stayed a month at 
Bobuoya. Their culinary arrangements were not of the 
first order. A box of stores had accidentally been left 
behind. So, instead of " the cup that cheers,' they had to 
drink of sweetened lime-water. Crocodile eggs, too, 
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became a staple article of diet. Their Pokomo workmen 
went on strike. They left work, packed up their goods, 
and said they were going home. They had previously 
made no complaints, but now they said they were being 
worked to death. Mr. Ormerod had much difficulty in 
inducing them to remain by promising them lighter work, 
and he had to reduce the stockade he had planned to 
one-half of its intended dimensions. Even in Africa the 
relations of capital ( !) and labour are apt to get out of 
gear. 

Mr. Ormerod expected that applications would be 
made for leave to build on Bobuoya station, and the 
first applicant was a leper ! Poor Jilo Yaya was held as 
a slave by one of the Pokomo chiefs, despite a Govern- 
ment edict that slavery among Pokomos was forbidden, 
and, notwithstanding his afflicted state, had been forced 
to labour in the shambas. The poor leper had recently 
fled, and now he wished to build within the stockade. 
The missionary assured him of sympathy and protec- 
tion, but directed him to build his hut in a little copse 
by the side of the river, within sight and call of Bobuoya 
station. The poor man thankfully consented, and, while 
Mr. Ormerod remained he erected a hut, cleared a little 
plot round it, and planted maize and peas on the river 
brink. All the fingers of the left hand and all the poor 
man's toes had been eaten away by the fell disease. 
It gave Mr. Ormerod much pleasure to afford the leper 
a shelter. His observations led him to believe that 
leprosy in East Africa was not so infectious as in some 
parts of the east, but he found that by common consent 
of all tribes, sufferers from it are kept " without the 
gate." 
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Mr. and Mrs. Ormerod left for home on January 30. 
" Gliding down stream in three nicely-freighted canoes, 
we were a merry party, none being in better spirits than 
Mrs. Ormerod." The gipsy-life at Bobuoya was not very 
attractive to her, and she was glad to return to " home, 
sweet home." They were kindly entertained on their 
way down the river by Mr. and Mrs. Hedenstrom, at 
Kulesa, and just as dawn began to break on February i, 
they arrived at Golbanti and aroused Mr. Consterdine 
from his slumbers. They rejoiced to find him in good 
health, and that in mission matters all was well. 

On February 7 Mr. Consterdine took his departure 
for Bobuoya, the new station having been assigned to 
him. Ere Mr. Ormerod left he had made arrangements 
by which he hoped that when Mr. Consterdine arrived 
he would find the stockade erected, so that, without fear 
of Somali raiders, he might at once proceed to the 
building of a house. 

At the end of March Mr. Ormerod, accompanied by 
his wife, paid another visit to Bobuoya. They were 
absent only six days. They travelled by canoe night 
and day. They did not propose to repeat the experi- 
ment. " Night and day travelling may be all right on a 
comfortable passenger steamer, but in an open dug-out 
canoe it is more than a joke." One day, while lunching 
under a tree, they were caught in a terrible rain-storm, 
which, despite umbrellas and macintoshes, wet them to 
the skin, and the canoes were blown away from their 
landing-place, and carried down stream. They spent the 
"week-end" with Mr. Consterdine, whom they found 
well and happy, and the visit was mutually profitable. 
Bobuoya is 160 miles from Golbanti. 
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In his joarnaL Mr. Ormerod mentioiis several things 
of an encouraging kind On Easter Sunday he made the 
foUowii^ entry : " To-day two Gallas and four Pokomos 
received baptism. I have been i^eparing them for the 
past two months. . . . Another Galla member of the 
class was baptized a fortnight ago." Ten days later ^it 
meet with the f oUowii^ : ** Godliness is profitable. Our 
Indian shopkeeper agrees with St PauL He is leaving 
for a visit to Lamu, and asked me to name a reliable 
youth to take chai^ of the shop, which contains about 
i;^ ICO worth of stock. I said, ' Do you want a Mohamme- 
dan, or a heathen, or a Christian ? ' ' A Christian,' he 
replied 'Why?' I asked 'Because the one or two 
Mohanmiedans who are here cannot be trusted, and 
the heathens are nothing and know nothing. I prefer a 
Christian.'" I can understand that the Mohammedan 
shopkeeper m^ht wish to be complaisant to the mis- 
sionary, but he would not have carried his complai- 
sance so far as to prefer a Christian unless he had be- 
lieved him to be the most trustworthy. Mr. Ormerod had 
also encouraging testimony to the influence of his teach- 
ing from a Galla mother, who was practically a heathea 
She was speaking about her little daughter — a very 
bright scholar — and her adopted son, who had been a 
slave. " The children," said the mother, " love to go to 
school, and cry if they are kept away, and at nights, be- 
fore they stretch themselves on their sleeping skins, they 
kneel together and pray quietly, not knowing that I can 
hear them." 

An incident related by Mr. Ormerod in the Mission- 
ary Echo, under the heading, " Prayer in the Elephant 
Jungle," was of a similar kind. It is as follows : " From 
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the class-meeting to the elephant jungle is a far ay. 
But, as some of our Galla Christians are daring elephant 
hunters, and are often away for weeks on hunting ex- 
peditions, incidents drawn from the hunting field are 
often narrated at Golbanti class meeting. At our last 
meeting Lazarus Galgalo spoke of persecution to which 
he had been subjected by the heathen members of a 
recent hunting party, but shed a welcome ray of light 
over the narrative by saying that one heathen young 
man took a stand for the * white man's God ' on account 
of having seen a direct answer to prayer, the prayer in 
question having been offered by Yohannes Guoro Gale, 
one of the members. We all looked to Yohannes, and 
asked him to tell us the story. In external appearance 
Yohannes is a typical Galla — tall, thin, wiry, with a fuzzy- 
wuzzy head, and ample, toga-like garments. But, in dis- 
position and temperament, he is very unlike the normal 
Galla type. Instead of being pugnacious and proud, he 
is meek and gentle, though neither timid nor effeminate. 
And, instead of having a consuming conceit for Galla 
customs and traditions, he is possessed of an insatiable 
desire for Christian instruction and a constant desire to 
listen to the Master's teaching. It was because of his 
resemblance to 'John, whom Jesus loved,' that I bap- 
tized him Yohannes at the time of his conversion. 

" ' It is true,' he began, * that God did answer my 
prayer in the elephant jungle. The heathen who were 
with me saw it and believed it, and to this day they speak 
about it. It was last year. We were a party of ten, and 
had gone a long way out of the usual track in pursuit of 
elephants. We got into difficulty in regard to water. 
Our supply of solid food was ample, but water we could 
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not find, and our mouths became so parched that we 
could not swallow a grain of maize. Days passed like 
that. Several of the men acted like madmen, driven into 
frenzy by tliirst. We passed another night in great 
misery, and at dawn some of the party were unable to 
rise, evidently exhausted and sinking. I knelt and prayed 
very earnestly that God would, for Jesus Christ's sake, 
guide OS to water. Then, accompanied by two men, I again 
resumed the search. We had not gone far — the sun had 
barely been up two hours— when we suddenly came to 
a great water-hole to which God had evidently led us 
in answer to my prayer. Our thirst quenched, we were 
able to take water to the others ; and so the whole party 
was saved They readily attributed their salvation to 
God's having heard and answered my prayer.' " Mr. 
Ormerod concludes this striking narrative by saying 
*' The elephant-hunters carry their lives in their hands, 
exposed at one time to maddening thirst, at another to 
emaciating hunger, and now, anon, to the rage of 
wounded elephants, and always to the risk of being lost 
in the pathless bush. How cheering it is to know that 
some of them go to their perilous work imbued with 
Christian courage and faith, received through the instro- 
mentality of Golbanti mission." 

Everything, hou^ever, was not rose-coloured. To- 
wards the close of the previous year, the murdered 
bodies of two Wanyika were discovered by some of their 
tribesmen^ who blamed the Gallas for their murder, an 
imputation which they indignantly denied. For months 
the matter remained hidden. The district officer tried 
to discover the culprit, but failed to find a clue, 
length, an elderly Gatla came to Mr Ormerod and 
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him the names of the two murderers. The Government 
had threatened to disarm the Gallas if the perpetrators 
Were not given up to justice, and the old man said, " I 
live out in the open. I must have my spear to protect 
my wives and children. Without my spear I am a lost 
man." Hence this revelation. The culprits were appre- 
hended, and lodged in Witu prison. They were mere 
lads, and vain-glory was the motive of the murders. 
Gallas are proud of wearing armlets which denote they 
have killed an enemy. In the Protectorate raiding is 
forbidden, so these foolish young men killed men in cold 
blood to earn this distinction. Ere these youths were 
dealt with, another murder was committed, and Golbanti 
was the scene of it. All three culprits escaped, and the 
district officer wrote to Mr. Ormerod, asking him to tell 
the Galla chiefs to send out search parties at once, and 
that if the murderers were not retaken soon the Govern- 
ment would arrest all the Gallas ! This message might 
be quoted when we wish to illustrate the Swedish Chan- 
cellor's saying, " See with how little wisdom the world 
is governed." Mr. Ormerod was very deferential to the 
powers that be, but deference has its limits. He replied 
that the missionaries on the Tana were greatly annoyed 
that the Governor had let the murderers escape and that 
it only increased their dissatisfaction with the weak atti- 
tude of the Government in regard to the Gallas, but that 
he had not communicated to the chiefs the absurd threat 
to arrest all the Gallas. He advised the chiefs to have 
an interview with the district officer. 

In the month of June he had a shawri with the Po- 
komos of Mitoloni, asking them to establish Sabbath- 
keeping, Sunday worship and teaching of the young as 
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town institutions. They consented to his desire in tbe 
last two particulars, and agreed to prohibit working in 
the shambas on Sundays, leaving the com-deaning and 
firewood gathering on Sunday open for farther discus- 
sion. The Pokomos at Bandarini agreed to make Sun- 
day-keeping and the attendance of children at day-school 
compulsory, but left church attendance optional 

He had also a heart-stirring palaver with the Gallas 
at Golbanti. " Soon after darkness had fallen, the cows 
and goats had been milked, and the smoky fires had 
been made up to keep mosquitoes from the stock, the 
Gallas assembled in good niunbers. They were all men, 
of course. * Women can have no words,' the Gallas say. 
The two chiefs were there, so were the native teacher, 
and an old man who had said he would rather throw his 
son into the river than let him join the Church Mr. 
Ormerod reminded them of promises made two years 
ago, which remained unfulfilled ; asked them to tell him 
frankly whether they would, as a conmiunity, agree to 
listen to the preaching and send their children to school; 
or whether they were resolved to go on refusing to listen 
to the Gospel. The interview was a long and excited 
one, but the result was satisfactory to Mr. Ormerod. 
There is a sad and pathetic interest in the sentence with 
which he closes his report. "After our visit 
to the coast, I hope to settle the matter once and for all, 
making Golbanti into a real mission town, with worship- 
pers of God in every hut, a settlement where atheistic 
heathenism will in no way be patronized, nor be allowed 
to spread like weeds over the Lord's garden." He went, 
indeed, to the coast, but, alas ! he never returned 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE END OF THE JOURNEY. 

ioON after the important conference with the Gallas 
nentioned in the last chapter, Mr. and Mrs. Ormerod 
esolved on paying a visit to Mr. and Mrs. Griffiths at 
^azeras. They met with a terrible disappointment. 
Dn July 26, 1899, Mr. Ormerod wrote a letter to the 
editor of the Missionary Echo. I quote a portion of it. 
'Mrs. Ormerod and I left Golbanti on the nth inst., 
vith the special object of visiting Mr. and Mrs. Griffiths, 
Virs. Ormerod*s health being such as to necessitate 
:hange of company and surroundings. Alas ! before we 
lad reached the coast, Sister Griffiths had passed away, 
ind when we reached Mazeras last Sunday we came to 
m empty house. The station left desolate was a pathetic 
sight." Mr. Griffiths — left with a motherless babe — 
•Qund it necessary to visit England, and Mr. Ormerod 
:hought it best to remain a while in the Mombasa Dis- 
:rict, a course that quite met the approval of the home 
luthorities. 

For a few weeks he laboured assiduously in a sphere 
ivhich was not unfamiliar to him, but his toils were soon 
snded by sickness and death. On Sunday, September 
10, Mr. Ormetod's fatal illness commenced. His devoted 
widow has written an account of it, and we give it in her 
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own words : " My dear one said to me, * Annie, I do feel 
ill this morning.' I replied, ' Well, rest this morning, and 
I shall call the native teacher and ask him to take the 
early morning service.' But he repUed, ' No, I have got 
the message prepared. I must deUver it to them.' Ill 
as he was, we went to Church, and he delivered the 
Gospel truth. After that service was over he walked to 
a neighbouring little town and there held an open-air 
service. When he reached home I noticed how ill he was. 
I got him to bed Then he said to me, * What can we 
do this afternoon, Annie ? * I said, * What would you 
like me to do?* He said, 'Write me a few letters.' I 
did so. Then I noticed a change for the worse. I took 
his temperature ; it was then over 107. I waited a little, 
but it did not go down. Then two of my good black 
servants and I lifted him into a tepid bath. This brought 
down the temperature three degrees. Then black-water 
set in. Oh, my loneliness at Ribe, not a white face near 
me ! I called the man to get ready the donkey to go down 
to Mombasa as quickly as possible to bring the C.M.S. 
medical man, Doctor Eustace. The poor doctor started 
r^ht away, reaching Ribe at an early hoiu:. The doctor 
said, * Well, our best plan will be to take him down to the 
hospital at (Mzizima) Mombasa.' On the Monday he 
was much too weak ; the same on the Tuesday. On the 
Wednesday the doctor said, ' Well, we must just take 
him.' He was carried by hammock part of the way, and 
part by boat. He lay the Thiu-sday, Friday and Satur- 
day very weak. On the Sunday, one of the Mombasa 
C.M.S. ladies came down in the afternoon to sit with 
him, so as I might get a little rest ; but he seemed very 
restless, and kept calling me. He said, * We are going 
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to Heaven, Annie.' I replied, ' Yes, we are, Moss.' * I shall 
see my brother Henry% and I shall meet those few Gailas 
that have died. They have been a hard race to teach, 
nothing like the Waiiyika or Wapokomo/ Then he sent 
his love to all our people. I thought it was utter weak- 
ness. I never thought of death. On the Monday he 
appeared much easier. On the Tuesday morning he 
said, * You might read to me the 14th of St. John ; then 
pray with me.' I knelt down by his little bed, took his 
hand in mine, and my prayer was this, thanking God 
for sparing him to me, but, alas 1 that night he took a 
change for the worse. He lay the whole of Wed- 
nesday and Thursday quite unconscious, and just at day- 
break on Friday, September 22, he slept peacefully 
away." 

A few days before his illness commenced Mr. Ormerod 
had written to the Missionary Secretary a characteristic 
letter, which Mr. Chapman said was full of cheerfulness, 
speaking inspiringly of the work at Ribe and Mazeras, 
In communicating the contents of the letter to the 
Missionary Echo Mr Chapman said : *^ Mr. Ormerod 
was a splendid man, every inch a missionary. 
Enthusiastic! spiritual, heroic, his death was not only 
a great loss to our Churches, but to the spiritual force of 
the whole Church of Jesus Christ,'* Speaking after 
her dear husband's death, Mrs. Ormerod wrote : 

" On my arrival at Golbanti three years ago, I was 
struck with his great zeal and earnestness, his one and 
only ambition seemed to be to ]ive for those poor Gailas, 
I used to say to him, many times, ' Moss, you are working 
yourself to death.' He replied, ' The need is so great, 
and I had rather wear out than rust out.* Truly the 
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Wa Galla gave him the right title in calling him *thc 
Gallas* white man/ Ofttimes I have stood in bewilder- 
ment at the services and wondered how he had managed 
to gather a congregation of seventy. Only those who 
have worked among the Gallas know what it is to gather 
such a number together for Divine service." 

Mrs. Ormerod was struck also with her husband's ob- 
vious proficiency in the Galla tongue. The natives often 
told her that no other white man had ever preached to 
them in their own language. They had conversed with 
missionaries in Kigalla, but had always heard the Gospel 
in Kiswahili. What most impressed Mrs. Ormerod was 
her husband's devotedness to God. " I had always," she 
wrote, " been brought up under the influence of a 
Christian father and mother, but I must confess that 
his life was so fully dedicated to the Master that it had a 
wonderful effect on my life. Oh, that I may be as 
worthy of the crown when my time comes as he was." 

In this appreciation of her husband I think Mrs. 
Ormerod only writes the plain and simple truth. 
Having been in frequent correspondence with Mr. 
Ormerod, having read his voluminous journals and 
many of his letters to friends, I have formed a high 
estimate of him as a man, a Christian, and a mis- 
sionary. I have been struck with his versatility, his 
indomitable self-reliance, his constant cheerfulness. He 
was fitted to be a leader. He had the power of initia- 
tive, and he was not easily moved from his purpose. 
Loving companionship and society, he was not depressed 
by solitude, and could work alone. He was not over- 
sanguine. He took a sober view of his work and its 
results. Yet he toiled on indefatigably, " never abating 
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a jot of heart or hope " ; willing to do anything or be 
anything, so that he might advance his Master's cause 
and promote his Master's glory. His early death came 
as a great surprise and a painful shock to those who had 
watched his course with interest and delight. We know 
well that " it is appointed unto man once to die," but 
somehow we never dreamt that he would die so soon. 
We fondly thought that there were long years of life and 
usefulness before him, and never supposed that in the 
very flower of his early manhood he would be cut down. 

Can sheaves be gathered in the opening year ? 

Or sets the sun when it is yet high noon ? 
Do labourers rest ere shades of even appear, 

That thou hast passed from earth to Heaven so soon ? 

We may ask such questions, but speculation on the 
Divine dealings in such cases is utterly vain. "Clouds 
and darkness are round about Him, yet righteousness 
and judgment are the habitation of His throne." 
Through God's goodness we enjoyed for a few years the 
benefit of our depsirted brother's consecrated life. \Ve 
say sincerely, " The Lord gave." If his life and labours 
were not protracted, as we desired, we will not 
murmur or doubt, but reverently add, " And the Lord 
hath taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord" 

The Free Methodist Missions in East Africa met with 
" a heavy blov/ and great discouragement " in the death of 
Mr. Ormerod. His colleague. Rev. Charles Consterdine, 
left alone, ere he had fully acquired the Galla tongue, 
meeting with many difficulties, and often almost physi- 
cally prostrate, had occasion to say — 

" 0,[for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still." 
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The Missionary Committee, which had appreciated 
him while living, lamented him when dead, and entered 
on their record an appropriate resolution. The Annual 
Assembly did the same, while from many quarters 
messages of loving sympathy w^ere conveyed to the 
sorrowing relatives. 

His missionary course was so comparatively short that 
at Carlisle his leaving seemed comparatively recent. He 
was still well remembered as a brother beloved and 
highly esteemed in the Church at Lowther Street, which 
resolved to perpetuate his memory in a worthy manner. 
A new organ had to be erected in the sanctuary, portraits 
had to be executed^HDne for Carh'sle and one for 
Golbanti — and a communion service had to be pro- 
vided for the use of the converts there. This last has 
been provided by Mr. Rook (of Bradford), while the other 
parts of the project have been duty carried out by the 
Carlisle friends. At the organ-opening honourable testi- 
mony was borne to the worth of Mr. Ormerod by the 
mayor and others who had known him, and an interest- 
ing account of his life-course was given by the pastor, 
Rev. W. A Todd, who himself had laboured as a 
missionary in East Africa. 

Over his remains his affectionate widow has erected a 
beautiful tombstone, with suitable inscription, and there 
in a foreign land his dust reposes, till Christ shall raise 
him up at the resurrection of the last day. 

Finis. 
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